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Prize winner in children’s drawing contest—._ 
a sensitive ink and crayon design for Easter. 
card by Jean H. Tamburine, Meriden, Conn. 
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OUR READERS SPEAK UP 








DOES AF.T. SUPPORT 
“ZEAL FOR DEMOCRACY” PROGRAM? 


OGIC is the science that deals with canons and criteria 
i of validity in thought and demonstration. It is a 
science with which every teacher in American schools— 
publicly or privately supported—should have at least a 
formal acquaintance, and that does not exclude teachers 
of the American Federation of 


who are members 


Teachers. . 
In the December issue of our official publication, the 


AMERICAN TEACHER, we find that “AFT Supports ‘Zeal 
for Democracy’ Program” which is being carried on as 
a national campaign through the United States Office of 
Education. We also find that an AFT committee has 
defined its thoughts or rules for democratic human rela- 
tions to be, inter alia, the “. . . elimination of stereotypes 
and biased statements regarding minorities in textbooks” 
and the “Development . of a social consciousness 
which will make it easy for individuals and groups to 
be democratic and practice their democracy.” An even 
stronger and more affirmative position and explanation 
of democracy was given by the AFT Commission on 
Educational Reconstruction in the October issue of the 
AMERICAN TEACHER. “Rejecting both communism and 
fascism,” the Commission said, “we take our stand for a 
revitalized democracy as the only weapon that can suc- 
cessfully combat either system and the only choice for 
free men.” 

On the validity of these expressions I pass no judg- 
ment. However, when I look for the logical demonstra- 
tion of those canens and criteria of democracy, I am 
compelled to raise serious suspicion concerning the con- 
sistency of AFT principles and practices. The Com- 
mission categorically states: “We will encourage des- 
potism abroad unless we demonstrate to the world 
that we can provide our own people with bread, jobs, 
health, and education, and, at the same time, deepen 
our belief in those principles on which democratic gov- 
ernment is based: . . . equality before the law, with no 
discrimination of class, creed, or color... .” The entire 
Commission agreed to the fact that democracy demands 
that we give “Certain Services to All Children and 
Youth. These include safeguards and protective meas- 
ures for their health, free lunches during school: days, 
recreation facilities, vacation programs, transportation, 
. grants-in-aid to families to enable them to keep their 
children in school and an adequate public library service. 
Services provided through federal funds for these pur- 
poses should be made available to all children and youth, 
regardless of race, creed, color, and national ancestry.” 
(One member of the Commission was opposed to giving 
transportatiort.) 

In the face of all these defined and declared doctrines 
on democracy that dares not deny to any child trans- 
portation because of creed our AFT convention in Bos- 
ton voted 402 to 340 not to provide all children with 


Destroying our own canons and doc- 
driving right 


transportation. 
trines on democracy, we insist 
American children whose only crime is their CREED 
AFT is on record as denying to these American children 
transportation because these children prefer to go to 
schools—generally open to the public though privately 
supported—wherein they can learn not only about the 
but also about the science of all art, 
and loving God more without loving 
their country less. AFT conventioners supported federal 
aid for the body—health services and school lunches— 
for all children, but refused to support federal aid for 
transportation for all children. This strange democracy 
is the kind of democracy one would expect to find in any 
of the Communistic countries where religion is said to be 
“free.” Should not our “Zeal for Democracy” be turned 
on ourselves until AFT no longer leaves our Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish American children stranded on the 
highways of American democracy? AFT should be a 
good child and take a lesson in democracy from its AFL 
parent, who voted in favor of transportation for all and 
discrimination for none. 
Jerome L. Toner, Local 478 


FEDERAL AID FOR TRANSPORTATION TO 

PUBLIC AND NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

R. TONER’S letter regarding federal aid for trans- 
portation of children in non-tax supported schools 
strikes at one of the most controversial phases of 

the whole subject of federal aid to education. The clash 
of principles involved. in this controversy constitutes 
one of the most difficult dilemmas in American educa- 
tion and one of the most serious obstacles to the enact- 
ment of a federal aid program. On the one side of the 
dilemma is the quasi-sacred principle of protecting the 
separation of church and state—a principle which is the 
cornerstone of the structure of American democracy. On 
the other side of the dilemma is the equally important 
principle of guarding religious freedom and of not dis- 
criminating against any child in the United States because 
of race, creed, or color. Few people appreciate the dif- - 
ficulty involved in attempting to work ‘out a federal 
aid program which will protect both of these principles 
of democracy and which, at the same time, will have 
any chance whatever of passing both houses of Con- 
gress. Educational leaders who have worked on federal 
aid over a period of years know that failure to work 
out such a program is the real reason for the repeated 
failure, despite the active support of organized labor 
and other powerful groups, to enact a federal aid pro- 
gram. 

In attempting to solve this problem, the AFT has taken 
the general position that federal aid to schools—as in- 
stitutions—should be given only to public schools sup- 
ported by taxation, and that services for the individual 
child—as a citizen of the United States—-should be made 

(Continued on page 4) 
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TEACHING AS A CREATIVE ART 


T will be worth while to examine some phases of 

[the] impact of the twentieth-century revolution 
in education on the field of supervision. To begin 
with, the older concept that there is one right way 
to perform every aspect of the teaching process 
with any group of children and under any condi- 
tions has had to be abandoned. Today we have 
( come to recognize that teaching is a highly non- 
We realize that the character 
of classes changes from year to year; that the in- 


repetitive process. 


terests, capacities, and experiences of one group 
of children may not be the same as those of an- 
other group; and that therefore the approach and 
leadership in learning exercised by the teacher 
ought to vary with varying groups. We also recog- 
nize that the world about the children changes from 
year to year, often from day to day, and that such 
changes shouldbe reflected in methods of teach- 
ing. Perhaps most important of all, we recognize 
that the intelligence, the emotional nature, the in- 
()  terests, the experiences, and the capacities of 
) teachers vary, and that what would be a good 
) method of teaching for one teacher might not be a 
\ good method at all for another. As a result of this, 
( _ it is impossible for one teacher to teach exactly 
(/ as another does, or even to teach any of the cur- 
() riculum the same way one year as he taught it the 
) —_-year before. 
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Since the above is true, then it must be granted ") 
that every hour in every classroom is a unique per- 
formance. What goes on has never occurred be- Y 
fore in exactly the same way in the history of the- ( 
world, and it will never occur again. How unten- () 
able, then, is the former idea that the right way to) 
teach every idea or process to a class could be ) 
prescribed in advance and is the same with all ) 


classes and all teachers! 


This highly non-repetitive character of teaching { 
means that, at least in our present state of knowl-  /) 
edge, it is not a trade but an art. Teaching isa 
creative process. While, as in all arts, there are : 
certain basic principles and techniques in the art 
of teaching with which the teacher must be con- Vv 

*versant and in the application of which he should ( 
be expert, yet the ways in which he weaves to- 
gether the various elements of the teaching situa- 
tion in accord with these principles and techniques 
are infinitely varied, and the process of such weav- 


ing is a creative procéss. ( 

} 
From “A Guide to Supervision in the Elementary ) 
Schools,» by EDWIN HEWETT REEDER, Professor 
of Education, University of Illinois. The 72-page | 
pamphlet, Educational Research Circular No. 60, ) 


is published by the Bureau of Educational Research, x 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. } 
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An Educational Tour 
Of the World 


N February 17 Secretary-Treasurer Irvin 
O R. Kuenzli and Mrs. Kuenzli left Chicago 
for an educational tour of the world by air. 

The trip will include stops at Denver and Los 
Angeles, Honolulu, Wake Island, Tokyo, Shang- 
hai, Calcutta and Madras, Karachi, Damascus, 
Istanbul, Paris, and several cities in Switzer- 
land, Belgium, England, and Ireland. In most 
of these places the Kuenzlis will confer with 
educational leaders to learn something of the 
educational problems and plans in the various 
couhtries and to supply information about the 
American Federation of. Teachers. 

The Kuenzlis will take with them some of the 
first copies of the book, Goals for American Edu- 
cation, which was written for the AFT Com- 
mission on Educational Reconstruction by Dr. 
Lester A. Kirkendall, Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, and 
Mr. Kuenzli. 

In England the Kuenzlis will attend the 
annual conference of the National Union of 
Teachers of Englarfd, March 27 to April 1. 

They expect to return to Chicago on April 3. 


FEDERAL AID FOR TRANSPORTATION TO 
PUBLIC AND NON-PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(Continued from page 2) 


available to each and every child in need of such servic- 
es, regardless of race, creed, or color. This position can 
be interpreted in general as meaning that no federal 
funds should be used for the teaching of religion but 
that no individual child who is in need should be denied 
assistance because he happens to be a Catholic, a Jew, 
a Protestant, or a member of any particular race or creed. 

If the problem were as simple as this statement seems 
to indicate, it is probable that a federal aid program 
would have been enacted several years ago. There would 
have been sufficient agreement on these two general 
principles, on the part of groups interested in federal 
aid, to enact a federal aid program if no other factors 
had been involved. 

The clash comes when an attempt is made to define 
which services are services to the school and which are 
services to the child. The great majority of teachers 
who have studied the federal aid problem carefully seem 
to agree that federal funds should not be used for salar- 
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ies of teachers in non-public schools. On the other hand, 
the great majority seem to agree that such services as 
health, recreation, and school lunches are services to the 
individual child and that no child should be denied these 
services because of race, creed, or color. Transportation 
is one of the most difficult of the services to classify. 
One major group maintains that transportation is a serv- 
ice to the school and another major group contends that 
it is a service to the child. 

One nationally known educator contends that trans- 
portation has become a major expense in many school 
systems; that it constitutes an essential part of the 
school system; and that, if federal funds are used for 
transportation, large funds will be transferred by private 
schools to teachers’ salaries and thus be used for teaching 
religion. 

Another nationally known educator, who is strongly 
opposed to the use of federal funds for parochial schools, 
believes that federal funds should be granted to parochial 
schools for transportation because he feels the federal 
government has a definite responsibility in protecting 
the lives of children on the highways—regardless of the 
race, creed, or color of the children. The opinion of this 
educational expert on this subject has been swayed by 
the fact that he lives in a suburban area where the lives 
of children walking to parochial schools are endangered 
by heavy traffic. 

Purely from the legal point of view the courts have de- 
cided that boards of educafion may provide transporta- 
tion of children to non-public schools at public expense. 
These legal decisions are quoted as arguments in favor of 
federal aid for transportation of children to non-tax- 
supported schools. Those opposed to federal aid for 
transportation for children in non-public schools contend 
that these decisions should not be interpreted to mean 
that the boards of education are obligated in any way 
to provide such service merely because they are not il- 
legal. 


Nearly all important federal aid bills in recent years 
have been so written as to permit the states to use the 
federal funds both for public schools and for non-tax- 
supported schools if the states wish. The Taft Bill 
(S. 472) provided specifically that nothing in the bill 
should prevent a state from granting federal funds to 
non-tax-supported schools as well as to public schools for 
any purposes for which state or local educational funds 
could legally be expended in the state. The extent to 
which this issue is confused is evidenced by the fact 
that the NEA actively supported this bill while declar- 
ing, at the same time, that it was strongly opposed to any 
assistance for non-tax-supported schools. 


Had the Taft bill been enacted it is probable that at 
least one-third of the states would have used some part 
of the funds immediately for transportation of children 
to non-tax-supported schools. In some states, however, 
the laws of the states prohibit the use of state funds for 
non-public schools. The controversy over transporta- 
tion concerns largely those states which, by state laws, 
prohibit the use of state funds for this purpose. When 
federal funds are paid to the states, these funds become 
state funds and are subject to the laws of the state. 
For this reason federal aid under the G.I. Bill and the 
School Lunch program, which apply to non-public as 
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well as public schools, is paid directly by the federal 
government to local agencies and subdivisions. Under 
this plan the services based on federal aid are made avail- 
able to non-public as well as public schools without vio- 
lation of the state law. The NYA program and the Lan- 
ham Act program were operated under similar plans. 
Some educators contend that the government went too 
far in granting federal aid to non-tax-supported schools 
under these programs. 

The extent to which this whole problem is contro- 
versial is indicated by the division of opinion in the AFT 
itself. After many hours of study, debate, and confé® 
ences with representatives of non-tax-supported schools, 
the AFT on Educational Reconstructien 
voted—with one member dissenting—to recommend that 
transportation be included in services to children. Some 
members of the Commission were opposed to the use of 
federal funds for transportation of children to non-publie 
schools but felt that the matter was not of such great 
importance that it should be permitted to prevent the 
enactment of a federal aid program and that the critical 
need for federal aid for millions of needy children out- 
weighed the controversy as to whether transportation is 
a service to the child or to the school. 

In contrast to the recommendation of the Commis- 
the AFT convention in Boston in August, 1947, 
voted by a small majority, after long and spirited debate, 
to consider transportation a service to the school, and 


Commission 


sion, 
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not to include it in the services made available to children 
in non-tax-supported schools. This action was a reversal 
of the position taken by the 1946 convention on the same 
subject. The position taken was also in disagreement 
with the position of the AFL on this point. 

The fact that the 1947 convention disagreed with the 
1946 convention and with the position of the AFL and 
the fact that the 1947 convention disagreed with a state- 
ment on the same subject just published by the AFT 
Commission on Educational Reconstruction may at first 
sight appear anomolous. Such, indeed, is not the case. 

In fact, the right to disagree on such vital principles 
in our democratic society is the most precious heritage 
in the history of the United States. One of the outstand- 
ing characteristics of the AFT is its democratic structure, 
which makes possible thorough 
spirited: disagreement within its own ranks and even 
American Federation of Labor 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


discussion and, at times, 


with its parent body, the 


TWO AF.T. WORKSHOPS 
This Summer — 


oT year there will bes ‘wo AFT Vacation 

Workshops! As in the past three years, there 
will be a two-week course at the University of 
Wisconsin School for Workers, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, But in addition the AFT will sponsor a one- 
week workshop at Estes Park, Colorado. 


The Madison Workshop 

The course at Madison, which will extend from 
August 8 through August 20, will be designed 
primarily for AFT members who have not had 
much experience in activities of the organization 
and would like to learn how to make the work 
of their locals more effective. Those who attend 
this workshop will be given the opportunity not 
only to secure help and advice concerning pos- 
sible ways to meet specific problems confronting 
their own locals, but also to acquire some under- 
standing of the history and significance of the 
labor movement and of the issues facing it today. 
The course given at Madison in past years has 
aroused keen enthusiasm among the participating 
members, both because of the stimulating and 
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helpful nature of the program offered, and because 
of the unusual opportunities which Madison pro- 


vides for recreational activities of all kinds. 


The Colorado Workshop 


One of the most scenic vacation spots in the 
country, Estes Park, has been chosen for the Colo- 
rado workshop, which will extend from July 12 
through July 17. Since the AFT convention, to be 
held in Glenwood Springs. Colorado, will close on 
July 11, it will be easy for convention delegates 
to attend the Estes Park workshop. Here the 
courses will be adapted primarily to the needs 
and interests of members who have taken an 
active part in the work of their locals. Thus an 
excellent opportunity will be presented for ex- 
changing ideas and profiting from the experiences 
of other AFT locals and members. George Caven- 
der, new director of education and research for 
the Colorado Federation of Labor, and D. Mack 
Easton, of the University of Colorado, will co- 
operate with the AFT in setting up the program. 











TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 
For U.S. Teachers Abroad 


Excerpts from an article in the December 1947 issue of “School Life,” official journal of the 
U. S. Office of Education 


Teaching Positions 
In the Other American Republics 


URING the past few years an increasing 
D number of teachers in the United States 
have expressed an interest in teaching in the 
other American Republics. The American Re- 
publics Section, Division of International Educa- 
tional Relations of the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Inter-American Schools Service, 744 
Jackson Place N. W., Washington, D. C., has en- 
deavored “to assist our teachers by informing 
them of available positions. One of the chief serv- 
ices of the Inter-American Schools Service is to 
obtain qualified teachers for privately controlled 


American schools in American communities with- 


in the Latin-American countries. The U. S. Office 
of Education in much the same way serves both 
native and American schools and the universities 
by maintaining a roster of available and quali- 
fied teachers and professors. This roster is also 
maintained to assist the Department of State, 
War Department, and other agencies of govern- 
ment, as well as private agencies, when trained 
educational personnel are required for various 
types of special projects. 

These teaching positions are not as a rule a 
direct type of exchange. In almost every case 
the American teacher is employed by the native 
or American school without the stipulation of a 
reciprocal exchange. There is no certain number 
of positions to-be filled each year. The Office 
of Education can make recommendations only 
upon request from these schools. Although some 
teachers are placed each year, the number of 
requests received has been relatively small. Most 
of the requests are for teachers of English with 
a knowledge of Spanish, Portuguese, or French, 
as the case may be. Less frequently, requests 
are for principals, coaches, physical-education 
teachers, music and art teachers, and for teach- 
ers of general subjects on the elementary level. 
The positions open to United States citizens are 
generally of three types: 


a. Elementary and secondary teaching posi- 
tions in native or American schools. 
* b. A few positions on the college or univer- 
sity level to teach English and, occasionally, 
other subjects. 
~ c. Positions for teachers of English in the 
binationally sponsored Cultural Institutes in the 
other American Republics. These teachers are 
employed by the Division of Libraries and In- 
stitutes, Department of State, Washington, 
D. C., and the Office of Education has assisted 
that Division from time to time in the past in 
securing suitable personnel. : 
In general, minimum qualifications for these 
teaching positions include: United States citizen- 
ship, good health, at least an A.B. degree, and 
some successful teaching experience. Ability to 
speak the language of the country to which 
the teacher wishes to go is essential with the 
exception of a limited number of American 
schools. A knowledge of the historical and gen- 
eral cultural background of the country in ques- 
tion is also highly desirable. With the excep- 
tion of English, there is not a great demand 
for teachers of the modern languages. 


Salaries vary widely and are dependent upon 
the cost of living and other factors within the 
various countries, Inflation has occurred in most 
of the larger cities in the Latin-American Re- 
publics and the cost of living is high. Generally 
speaking, teachers’ salaries are lower than they 
are in the United States. Occasionally, when 
contracts are signed for 2 or 3 years, round- 
trip transportation may be provided. One im- 
portant fact should be borne in mind by teach- 
ers making application—that the academic year 
in countries south of the Equator extends, gen- 
erally speaking, from March to November. For 
the most part, in countries north of the Equator, 
the school year approximates our own. Persons 
desirous of making application and of being in- 
cluded on the roster of available teachers should 
write to the American Republics Section, Divi- 
sion. of Internationa} Educational Relations, 
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U. S. Office of Education, to obtain the appro- 
priate application forms. 


Teaching in the Overseas Areas 
Occupied by Our Military Forces 


The recruitment of teaching personnel for the 
United States occupied zones overseas has been 
accomplished almost entirely by the War Depart- 
ment with some assistance from the U. S. Office 
of Education and from certain colleges and uni- 
versities in this country. Two types of positions 
are available: Teachers are needed for the sol- 
diers overseas and teachers are needed for the 
children of military and civilian personnel in the 
occupied 2emes. No teachers from the United 
States have been employed to teach in the na- 
tional schools in Germany, Italy, Korea, or 
Japan. 

Teachers who wish to make application for 
teaching our military personnel in the occupied 
zones should write to the Army Instructor Selec- 
tion Office, Information and Education Division, 
641 Washington Street, New York, N. Y. Per- 
sons desirous of teaching the dependents of 
United States military and civilian personnel in 
these zones, should address their inquiries to the 
Office of the Secretary of War, Division of Civil- 
ian Personnel, Overseas Branch, War Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C. These offices can supply 
information concerning the method of making 
application, the types of positions available, sala- 


ries offered, and living conditions in the areas 
concerned. Appointments are made under Civil 
Service regulations and Civil Service salary scales 
prevail. 


Teacher Interchange 
With Great Britain and Canada 

The first official exchange of teachers on the 
elementary and secondary levels between the 
United States and Great Britain was initiated 
during the academic year 1946-47. According 
to Paul E. Smith, Chairman of the United States 
Committee on the Interchange of Teachers with 
Great Britain, an appraisal of the success of the 
first year’s program has indicated gratifying re- 
sults. This initial exchange involved 74 United 
States teachers and an equal number of teachers 
from Great Britain who exchanged teaching posi- 
tions for 1 school year. An expanded program 
for 1947-48 has increased the number of teach- 
ers exchanged to 250, half of these being from 
the United States. In announcing the program 
for 1947-48, Commissioner Studebaker said: 
“Enthusiastic reports from last year’s exchange 
teachers indicate the value of the program in 
interpreting our education and our way of life 
to the people of Great Britain. From the stand- 
point of the individual exchange teacher, the ex- 
perience is stimulating and enriching.”’ Converse- 
ly, much has been learned from the British teach- 
ers who have been with us, 

As indicated, these positions involve a direct 
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American teachers arriving in England to take part in the teacher exchange program be- 


tween Britain and the United States. 
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exchange of teachers. For example, a high school 
teacher of English in an American community 
is exchanged with a secondary school teacher of 
English in a city in England, Scotland, or Wales. 
The interchange is made, therefore, at compara- 
ble levels and in the same subject fields. Ex- 
changes have not included, thus far, teachers 
on the college and university level. For the most 
part, professorial exchange on the university level 
has been arranged directly between the colleges 
or universities concerned. 

Teachers who wish to be considered for the 
British exchange for 1948-49 should keep in 
communication with their local school superin- 
tendents. Announcements and application forms 
will be sent to superintendents of schools through- 
out the United States, in communities of 10,000 
to 200,000 inhabitants. Superintendents must 
approve the teacher’s application in order that 
a leave of absence will be assured and that a 
British teacher will be received. Obviously, 
teachers not currently engaged in teaching are 
ineligible to apply. The Committee on the In- 
terchange of Teachers has limited exchanges to 
communities with a population of 10,000 to 200,- 
000 for two reasons. One is that both British 
and American teachers are paid their salaries by 
their own local school board while abroad. This 
means that the British teacher, whose salary is 
lower than that of her American colleague, would 
have much difficulty in meeting the high cost 
of living in our larger cities. Another reason is 
that the number of applications should be limit- 
ed inasmuch as the number of teachers exchanged 
is relatively small. 

Applicants for this program should be citizens 
of the United States, have at least a B.A. degree 
or its equivalent, be in good health, and have had 
successful teaching experience. Although no 
age limit has been set, persons under 45 years of 
age will be given preference. Each teacher se- 
lected will be expected to pay her own travel 
expenses. The approximate cost of round-trip 
transportation is $600. In addition to the travel 
expense, each teacher should be able to count on 
at least $2,000, including salary, for maintenance, 
clothing, and incidentals during the year. The 
American teacher will assume the responsibility 
for finding suitable housing accommodations for 
the British teacher with whom she exchanges 
positions. Each British teacher accepts a similar 
responsibility. 

Final selection and the matching of teachers 





chosen for the exchange are made by the Com- 
mittee on Interchange of Teachers between Great 


Britain and the United States. The United 
States Committee is composed of representatives 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the Department 
of State, and eight national educational organi- 
zations—American Association of University 
Women, American Council on Education, 
American Federation of Teachers, Association 
of School Administrators, English Speaking 
Union, Institute of International Education, 
National Association of High School Super- 
visors and Directors of Secondary Education, 
and National Education Association. 

A similar committee has been established in 
Great Britain through which the British teach- 
ers make application. Further information con- 
cerning this program of teacher interchange may 
be secured from the Division of International 
Educational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

An exchange of teachers between the United 
States and Canada has been initiated on a small 
scale for the academic year 1947-48. It is hoped 
that this program will be expanded during 1948- 
49. The same method of application and selec- 
tion, qualifications, payment of salary, and con- 
ditions of exchange as outlined under the pro- 
gram of interchange with Great Britain obtain. 


Teaching Positions : 
In U.S. Territories and Possessions 
And in the Philippine Islands 


U. S. citizens who wish to teach in the ter- 
ritories and possessions of the United States, 
should write to the following addresses concern- 
ing the method of making application for avail- 
able positions: . 

ALASKA: 

(a) Public Schools: The Commissioner of Education 

for Alaska, Juneau, Alaska. . 

(b) Schools for Natives: The Commissioner of Indian 

Affairs, Washington 25, D.C. Application may also 
be made with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
for teaching in the Indian Schools in the United 
States. 

Canav Zone, Isthmus of Panama: Panama Canal Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hawau: The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Puiippine IstaNps (now independent): Secretary of 
Instruction and Information, Malacafian Palace, 
Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Puerto Rico: The Commissioner of Education, San 
Juan, P. R. 
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VirGIN IsLanps: Governor of the Virgin Islands, St. 


Thomas, V. I. 


Teaching Positions in 
‘Other Countries 

For information concerning teaching opportu- 
nities in other countries in which the‘ United 
States Government has no official programs of 
exchange and has not been requested to provide 


assistance in placing our teachers, persons inter- 


ested should write to the Ministry of Education 
in the capital city of the nation in which they 
wish to teach. It would be advisable to include 
a biographical statement giving educational back- 
ground and experience. A copy of academic cre- 
dentials might also be enclosed, along with let- 
ters of recommendation. The U, S. Office of Edu- 
cation’s roster of available teachers and profes- 
sors will be utilized if requests for educational 
personnel are received by the Office from other 
countries. 


Glasgow Uses Visual Aids 
To Teach Citizenship 


By ROBIN 


ACED with a serious juvenile delinquency 
peel the Scottish city of Glasgow has 
initiated a program to teach good citizenship 
through specially prepared films and other visual 
aids. Through the use of these media Glasgow 
hopes to interest its yourig people in their local 
government and to convince them that the city 
property is theirs and worthy of care rather than 
destruction. 

The scheme is sponsored by the Glasgow Edu- 
cation Authority through the Museums Educa- 
tion Service, a body formed in 1944 to link 
museums in the city with the city schools and 
to ensure maximum use of all the facilities avail- 
able in the museums and galleries. 

The plan had its beginning in 1944, after a 
series of lectures on civics had been presented in 
an attempt to inspire young people with pride 
in their own town. The obviously limited au- 
dience reached by such lectures was one reason 
for the decision by the Education Authority to 
embark on the adventurous job of film produc- 
tion, an adventure which no other city has at- 
tempted to date on anything like this scale. The 
full scope of the visual aids scheme is outlined 
in the following summary prepared by the Edu- 
cation Department: , 

“The purpose of this scheme is an approach 
to citizenship through visual aids, and particu- 
larly at the 12-14 age groups in schools and at 
Youth Clubs. While immediately the approach 
would have, for purposes of control, a limited 
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range and a definitely local bias, it is contem- 
plated that should such a scheme prove advan- 
tageous, it could with profit be extended to cover 
both the national and international fields with- 
out disturbing the initial organization in any 
drastic way. Furthermore, while the scheme out- 
lined aims at interesting the young citizen in 
the field of local government, it is realized that 
a much more comprehensive view is necessary 
and it is hoped that parallel with this somewhat 
narrow approach, a wider approach, embracing 
commercial, industrial, social and cultural fea- 
tures, could with profit be added at a later stage. 
In this wider approach, local representative bod- 
ies such as the Glasgow Chamber of Commerce, 
Federation of British Industries, Trade Guilds, 
and leading commercial and industrial compan- 
ies would be asked to cooperate both in provi- 
sion of visual aid material, films, film strip, etc., 
and by direct participation, aiding in visits, ex- 
hibitions, etc. 

“Objects of the scheme are these: 

1. To create in Glasgow youth a pride in 
their city and its institutions. 

2. To show the benefits and amenities avail- 
able to Glasgow’s citizens. 

3. To create an understanding of the work- 
ing of local government. 

4. To emphasize the responsibilities of a citi- 
zen.” 

The method adopted under this scheme en- 
visages the use of a comprehensive visual teach- 








ing unit, made up of films, film-strips, photo- 
graphs, posters, bulletin boards, exhibitions, 
school journeys, and illustrated booklets. The 
intention is obviously that of interchanging these 
visual aids to achieve the desired results accord- 
ing to local circumstances. The scheme might 
work as in the following example: © 

As a first stage a film would be shown, fol- 
lowed by discussion. Where practicable it would 
be useful for the teacher or leader to try to 
arrange with‘some local official to be interviewed 
by the club or group. At this interview, prob- 
lems raised in the film lesson could be’ discussed 
by the expert. At the secand stage there would 
be a revision lesson, this time using film-strip 
material as the basis of the lesson. 

In the meantime the bulletin board would have 
been used for advance publicity material for 
posters and for photographs, these last closely 
integrated with both the film and the film-strip. 
Thereafter the bulletin board would be used at 
the discretion of the teacher or the youth leader 
to add further revision material or to add ancil- 
lary material as this could be acquired. At. the 
local art galleries an exhibition of relevant ma- 
terial would be arranged which could be visited 
as part of the follow-up. Finally, if possible, a 
visit should be arranged to the scene of the 
theme, e.g., the municipal buildings, or the police 
station headquarters. 

The twelve special films now being prepared 
for thé Education Authority in Glasgow under 
this scheme will be supplemented by visual aids 
and when finished will form the most complete 
experiment in visual teaching on a specific sub- 
ject yet attempted. A series of ancillary strips 
will also be prepared. Some idea of the range 
of subjects is given in the suggested titles—‘“The 
History of Glasgow,” “Great Men of Glasgow,” 
“Historical Places of Interest” and “Glasgow’s 
Architecture Journeys.” Trips will also be or- 
ganized to the appropriate centres described in 
the films, and the whole scheme followed through 
to ensure that the maximum advantage is derived. 

The value of the scheme to educators—and 
equally to film producers and users—is outlined 
by the Authority in its survey of anticipated ad- 
vantages: “From the financial point of view the 
costs of the scheme will be amply repaid by any 
curtailment of juvenile delinquency resulting. 
As this is the first time an experiment of this kind 
has been tried, the publicity accorded to it will 
enhance the educational prestige of Scotland as 
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a whole and of Glasgow in particular.” An ex- 
periment of this nature will also be of great value 
to education generally, from the point of view 
of (a) civics, (b) visual aids. 

There is great international interest at the 
moment in visual aids, particularly in the British 
Empire, the United States, Russia, and China. 
Scotland has already achieved some reputation 
in this field of education and her future progress 
is being keenly observed. The Corporation of 
Glasgow should be prepared to meet requests 
for copies of the visual materials produced, from 
other communities in Britain and overseas, who 
will wish to study the methods used. 

In sponsoring this scheme, the Glasgow au- 
thorities admit it to be “an act of faith.” That 
it is a bold and praiseworthy experiment in the 
use of the cinema cannot be denied. Its comple- 
tion, screening, development and its results will 
be watched with considerable interest by film 
and educational leaders throughout the country. 
It also adds one more milestone in the develop- 
ment of 16mm films for educational purposes. 
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Essay on Trade Unions 
Wins Trip to Washington 


As a reward for writing a winning essay on 
trade unions, John Dean, 16-year-old high school 
student of Charleston, West Virginia, was taken 
on a sight-seeing tour of Washington and was 
introduced to President Truman by Senator Har- 
ley Kilgore of his home state. His essay was 
judged the best of those submitted by high school 
boys in the city-wide contest sponsored by Presi- 
dent E. A. Carter of the West Virginia Federation 
of Labor. So successful did the contest 
that Mr. Carter is planning to organize it on a 
state-wide basis. 
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prove 


Below are excerpts from the winning essay: 

“Tt is an axiom that the worker in our modern 
economic system has only his labor to sell. 
vidually he is helpless. . . . 


Indi- 


“Our economic system grew so rapidly that 
businessmen generally overlooked the workers’ 
side other than to hire him with as little pay as 
the worker would consent to. Panics, depressions, 
and other economic disturbances tended to drive 
labor to some measure of protection and imposed 
continued responsibility upon trade-unions for 
the protectioris previously outlined. If trade- 
unions did not exist today some other form of 
organization would necessarily arise. No matter 
what angle one views, with our present economic 
set-up trade-unions definitely play an important 
part in our American democracy.” 
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THE GARY STORY 


By SPENCER W. MYERS, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Gary, Indiana 


HE public schools of Gary have again been 
- the news during recent months for reasons 
of interracial tension, this time because of the 
situation which developed at the Emerson School 
in September, 1947. In the opening days of the 
fall semester, a majority of the students of this 
school walked out in a mass-truancy movement. 
They were protesting against the transfer of 
thirty-eight Negro children into their school, 
which had admitted none but whites since 1927. 
This walkout made newspaper headlines. Yet 
the press in general has given no adequate report 
of the broad program which the Gary schools 
have initiated in the direction of equal civil 
rights for all children who are attending school. 
The present situation can be understood only 
against the historical background of how this 
young city has developed. 


The History of Segregation 

Gary is only forty years old, the city having 
been organized and laid out as a steel producing 
center by the United States Steel Corporation in 
1907. The manner in which the town was origi- 
nally built has contributed to the pattern of 
segregation which has until recently been fol- 
lowed in the Gary schools. The main street— 
Broadway—was plotted south from the mill 
gates, with the west side of town designed pri- 
marily for mill executives and the east side of 
town for foremen and skilled workers. South 
of the railroad tracks at .11th Avenue, in the 
reclaimed swamps of the Little Calumet River, 
arose the living quarters of the unskilled laborers 
and itinerant workers essential to steel produc- 
tion. Thousands of immigrants from the nations 
of Europe came to settle in, this part of Gary, 
took the jobs promised them in the steel mills, 
built modest homes, learned the English lan- 
guage in night school, raised their families, and 
created a neat community of their own in what 
is still known as the “Central District,” the 
melting pot area of the city. In this same dis- 
trict there also developed a slum area of frame 
houses, shacks, and wooden apartment dwellings. 
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As large numbers of southern Negroes also began 
to migrate to Gary to work in the mills, many 
of them found a sort of living quarter, for want 
of a better place, in this slum area. 

The city grew rapidly and the schools ex- 
panded. The first twelve-grade school, Emerson, 
was built on the east side; the second school, 
Froebel, was built in the Central District. Other 
school units were developed over the years, until 
at the present time there are eight twelve-grade 
units which serve the various communities within 
the city. 

In 1927 the Virginia Street School, serving 


colored children in the eastern part of the Cen- 


tral District, was abandoned, and the superin- 
tendent of schools transferred approximately 
thirty colored children to the Emerson School. 
Up to that time Emerson School had had a few 
colored students, but never more than ten or 
twelve. Because the transfer was not handled as 
effectively as it might have been and because 
of the pattern of segregation established for the 
town, the Emerson students protested the transfer 
through a mass-truancy movement which im- 
mediately became a civic and political issue. 
The outcome was that the colored children were 
eventually transferred to Froebel School. Thus 
the student demonstration succeeded in extend- 
ing and intensifying the pattern of segregation, 
so that pupils in all the schools of the city, ex- 
cept Froebel and one small elementary school, 
were segregated according to race. This segre- 
gation continued until the fall of 1947. 


The Froebel Situation 

The Froebel Scheol was from its beginning an 
unsegregated school insofar as attendance was 
concerned; yet within the school certain ar- 
rangements grew up for segregating the races in 
student activities and social affairs. School au- 
thorities permitted the -development of duplicate 
class organizations for social purposes, Negroes 
had a separate chorus, and only whites could play 
in the band or use the swimming pools. In 1943 
the board of education attempted to modify the 
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pattern by permitting Negro boys to swim. Then 
in the fall of 1945, after three Negroes were ad- 
mitted to the band, most of the white students 
of Froebel walked out in another mass-truancy 
demonstration which extended over several weeks. 

The reasons for this protest were varied. At 
first the protesting group, supported by the par- 
ents, insisted that a completely segregated school 
system, including the Froebel School, be estab- 
lished. Faced with the unwavering determination 
of the board of education not to extend segrega- 
tion any further, a part of this group later pre- 
sented the plea that they did not favor segregation 
but that they thought it unfair to have Froebel 
a mixed school when the rest of the schools in 
Gary were segregated. Another reason for the 
protest movement was that the board of educa- 
tion had no stated policy on the segregation issue. 
Board members found themselves unable to ar- 
rive at such a policy on the spur of the moment, 
but the students finally returned to school after 
the board had indicated its intention to develop 


a policy that would settle the issue one way or’ 


another. 


The Policy Statement 

On August 27, 1946, after extended discussion 
lasting for several months, the board of education 
adopted a policy of non-discrimination, the full 
text of which reads as follows: 


Whereas this community has a long and honorable 
record as a city composed of citizens of diverse 
religious beliefs, racial strains, and national origins; 
and, whereas the community was built up in a little 
more than a generation by men and women of all 
faiths and races who determinedly labored together 
to create a model industrial city of which we may 
well be proud, 

Therefore, the board of education of the school 
city of Gary, whose chief concern is the welfare 
of all the children under its jurisdiction, in the 
conviction that experience in the principles of 
democratic living through education is an essential 
part of the heritage of American youth; and to make 
that experience meaningful in the public schools, 
hereby commits itself to the following policy: 

Children under the jurisdiction of the Gary public 
schools shall not be discriminated against in the 
school districts in which they live, or within the 
school which they attend, because of race, color, or 
religion. 

In pursuance of these democratic educational ideals 
the board of education is determined to end discrimi- 
nation in the public schools and to adopt such 
measures as may be deemed advisable and necessary 
to put a program of equal access to education into 


effect. 
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the board of 


It is the desire and purpose of 
education that students, teachers, 
joining together in this move to create goodwill and 
cooperation, will do everything possible to integrate 
into our schools that spirit of fair play and democracy 
which will insure for all students equal opportunity in 
the classroom and in all other activities 
Implementation of this policy will begin not later 


than September 1, 1947. 


and parents alike 


school 


This statement of policy was a step forward, 
but much had to be done in the school year pre- 
ceding its implementation. For one thing, the 
boundaries of the various school districts had 
been established and operated for many years 
on an “optional” district basis. This meant that 
some children had a choice as to the school they 
attended. In actual practice this choice was ex- 
tended to white students in greater measure than 
it was to colored students. It was therefore 
necessary, in order to keep requests for transfer 
from draining all white or colored students from 
one school or another, to study the school facili- 
ties available, the safety factors and distances 
involved, and to determine and publish school 
boundaries for the city. This was accomplished 
for the elementary schools by June, 1947. In 
addition, because the state law does not give state 
aid on a census basis, the numbers of children 
within the various school districts were not known 
with high accuracy. In order to gain this. infor- 
mation, both for use in the implementation of 
the non-discrimination policy and for a building 
program in process, a city-wide census was con- 
ducted on May 23, 1947. This was done with 
the cooperation of and by vote of the teaching 
staff. Teachers, supervisors, principals, and ad- 
ministrative officers, including the superintendent, 
were assigned census districts, and the major 
portion of the task was completed in one day. 
This information has been invaluable to the 
school administration, 

Because of the tensions and fears that arise in 
any city which has become accustomed to a seg- 
regation policy and is in process of breaking away 
from it, there was urgent need to interpret the 
new policy to the community. School adminis- 
trators, teachers, and community leaders spent 
countless hours in explaining the policy, its im- 
plications, and how it would operate. This was 
done for nearly 500 organizations. As this inter- 
pretation went on, organizations were asked to 
commit themselves to the support of the policy. 
Among the many organizations that officially 
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supported the policy were the League of Women 
Voters, the Council of Churches, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the United Steel Workers of America 
(CIO), the American Federation of Labor, and 
Local No. 4 of the American Federation of 
Teachers. A teachers’ committee, called the 
Committee for Democratic Living, took an active 
part in interpreting the policy and assisting in 
its implementation. Extensive programs of edu- 
cation were developed for community groups, 
for school groups, and for the teaching staff itself. 


' Opposition Factors 


The statement of the non-discrimination policy 
was not made without opposition. Many indi- 
viduals protested that it was not a proper school 
policy. On the east side in the Emerson school 
district, an organization was formed to get signed 
petitions protesting its implementation. Although 
this organization disbanded after a time, its 
effects were felt in the Emerson district, for on 
the first day of school, on September 2, 1947, a 
group of about three hundred Emerson students 
refused to attend school because of the thirty- 
eight colored children transferred to the school. 

It had been decided that the policy would be 
implemented the first year from the kindergarten 
through the sixth grade. Only children in these 
grades had been transferred to Emerson School, 
but the truancy had its inception at the high 
school level. The mass-truancy movement in- 
creased until at its greatest point only about 15 
per cent of the children in the Emerson commu- 
nity were in regular school attendance. 


School authorities were not idle during this 
period. The organizations that had previously 
come to the support of the policy were called 
upon to become active in breaking the mass tru- 
ancy. A working committee made up of these 
organizations met in a downtown office and car- 
ried through plans to persuade parents to send 
their children back to school. This adult com- 
mittee was important because the movement had 
been promoted by parents primarily and it was 
parents that had to be convinced more than chil- 
dren. The local newspaper cooperated in every 
way by careful handling of the publicity and 
through strong and well-worded editorials insist- 
ing that parents send their children back to 
school. The city is deemed fortunate to have a 
_ good newspaper which is committed to demo- 
cratic principles. Many organizations went on 
record in the newspaper, urging parents to send 
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their children back to school. The CIO steel 
workers made an exceedingly strong statement 
and developed working committees in their locals 
to interview their members for the same end. 
The mayor gave his full time to the situation and 
constantly advised with school authorities and 
other interested agencies concerning the problem. 
Cooperation from the police was excellent. They 
maintained order at the nightly mass meetings 
held on the Emerson school steps and helped to 
break up the protest movement when it threat- 
ened to spread to Tolleston School on the west 
side. Early in the second week it was decided to 
serve truancy notices on the parents of all those 
Emerson absentees who were of compulsory 
school age, and about three hundred parents re- 
ceived these notices on Wednesday of the second 
week. 

Warrants were issued for the arrest of several 
adult leaders of the unrest, under the state 
attendance law, charging them with contributing 
to the delinquency of minors. These warrants 
were held in the office of the assistant prosecuting 
attorney for the county, and were not to be 
served if the truancy leaders publicly urged a 
return-to-school movement. At the next mass 
meeting on Thursday night the adult leaders did 
make the required statements, urging children 
to return to school. At the same time the attorney 
who had been retained by the parents’ group 
advised them that they had no legal status in 
court so long as they were breaking the law. 
These statements, and a program of individual 
home calls carried out by various civic groups, 
broke the back of the truancy movement. On 
Friday about 80 per cent of the Emerson chil- 
dren were in school and on the following Monday 
attendance was normal. 
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The Situation Since Mass Truancy 

The situation-in the schools since the children 
returned has been quiet, although there are still 
groups of adults within the community who are 
much opposed to the policy. It is impossible to 
say that the situation has been resolved, for the 
transfer of colored children into schools formerly 
white is only the beginning. A long-time process 
ef education is essential to the development of 
genuinely effective human relations. Such a pro- 
gram is in progress, through the efforts of a com- 
mittee organization which reaches into every 
school in the city. 


Major Factors in the Solution of the Situation 
The major factors which made possible the 
implementation of the intercultural policy and 
the successful resistance to the mass-truancy 
movement may be enumerated as follows: 

1. The board of education has been a strong, 
courageous, non-political group that at no time 
gave any evidence of changing its mind or of 
considering any course except a democratic one. 
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2. Those community groups that had orig- 
inally supported the policy were called upon to 
make themselves felt on an actual working basis, 
to guarantee the continuance of the policy in 
the schools. 

3. The school administration and the police 
took positive and realistic action to resolve the 
tension. 

Human relations are not yet perfect in the 
city of Gary simply because the intercultural 
policy of the public schools has been put into 
effect. However, the fact that the policy is in 
operation is evidence that practical, concrete gains 
can be made by communities that are willing to 
work courageously for democratic principles. 
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The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Conimittee on Democratic Human Relations 








“So imperative is the need to improve human relations that it would be a 
high crime against society not to apply any tested knowledge that would serve 
this end.”,—DR. STANLEY DAVIS, Symposium, Community Service Society: 


“Human Relations in Science and Practice.’’ 


CREDITS 


The U.S. Supreme Court, though it refused to declare 
the Alien Land Law of California unconstitutional, re- 
cently prevented the state of California from barring 
ownership of land to Fred Oyama, a Japanese-American 
citizen. Chief Justice Vinson stated, in his majority opin- 
ion: “The only basis for this discrimination against an 
American citizen was the fact that his father was Japanese 
and not American, Russian, Chinese, or English.” 

* * 7 


After protests by faculty members from Johns Hopkins 
and Maryland University, the Southern Medical Associ- 
ation, in its forty-first annual convention in Baltimore, 
decided to “extend to the Baltimore City Medical Society 
the privilege of inviting any licensed physician to attend 
its scientific exhibit.” This made possible the attendance 
of all physicians, regardless of race, creed, or color. 
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The Curriculum Bureau of the Baltimore Department 
of Education has published Better Intercultural Relations, 
an attractively illustrated booklet offering many valuable 
suggestions for using subject matter in mathematics, home 
economics, art, science, and social studies for 
cultural education. 


inter- 


* * * 


The Executive Committee of the Virginia Council of 
Churches endorsed the report of President Truman’s 
Committee on Civil Rights as a “notable contribution 
to our progress toward a working democracy. We note 
with approval that the committee was sensitive not only 
to thé rights of our largest minority, the Negro, but also 
to other minority groups within our society.” 

“ee 


HR 3824, introduced by Congressman Walter Judd, 
will extend citizenship to all qualified residents of the 
United States, irrespective of race, color, or national orig- 
in. This bill will make character and ability, not color 
nor ancestry, the final test of American citizenship. 

a 


New Jersey’s new constitution, adopted on November 
4, 1947, provides that “no person shall be denied the en- 
joyment of any civil or military right, nor be segregated 
in the militia or in the public schools because of religious 
principles, race, color, ancestry, or national origin,” and 
that “no religious or racial test shall. be required as a 
qualification for any office or public trust.” 
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Congress has ended the appropriations for the program 
of assistance to migrant farm workers. _As a result the 
Federal Farm Camps are being turned over to private in- 
terests, who have discontinued the medical aid and recre- 
ation programs. The Home Mission Council ‘of North 
America is organizing a nation-wide drive to aid migrant 
farm workers. 

Dae a 

After Chief Justice Vinson called the cases on re- 
strictive covenants, Justices Jackson, Reed, and Rutledge 
left the Court, leaving only six judges to make a decision 
which may result in a three-three vote. This has the ef- 
fect of upholding the rulings of the lower court. 

° ee oe 


The constitution of the state of Mississippi requires 
that prospective voters be able to read and interpret 
the Constitution. A bill was introduced recently to 
require all public schools to teach courses on the state 
constitution. However, Senator John Culkin, of Vicks- 
burg, objected vigorously to its passage because “If a col- 
ored person presented a Circuit Court clerk with a 
diploma showing that he had been taught the state con- 
stitution, the clerk might find it difficult not to register 
him.” 

o at 

Three Negro teachers in New Orleans were dined five 
dollars each on charges of refusing to obey police orders 
to move on during a Freedom Train visit. The teachers 
were in charge of 750 children. They assert that the police 
refused to listen to their explanation that they were in 
charge of the children. The teachers will appeal their 
case. 

ee 26 

A recent survey in Montclair, New Jersey, revealed 
that: (1) Although the rate of tuberculosis and other 
communicable diseases is five times as great among 
Negroes as whites in Montclair, no Negro doctor is per- 
mitted to practice or attend his patients in any Mont- 
clair hospital; (2) Only one Negro teacher and one Negro 
full-time substitute are included among Montclair’s 257 
teachers, although Negroes constitute 17% of the total 
city population; (3) Most desirable residential sections 
of Montclair are blanketed with restrictive covenants 
against Negroes, Jews, and Italians; (4) The Montclair 
Fires Department refuses to hire qualified Negro ap- 
plicants. 
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IN EUROPE'S 


Many Cold 


Lack Essentil 


@ Upper left: This little Italian boy uses a piece of pencij 


that was broken in three by his teacher in order to stretch 
the meager supply. Pupils are expected to provide thei 
own books and supplies, but only about 15% can afford io, 
@ Center left: This badly torn textbook must serve three 
Italian children because there is a shortage of school books, 
Most books dating from Fascist times have been destroyed 
and new books are slow in coming. Because of the shortage 
of schoolrooms three pupils must occupy the space intended 
for two. 

@ Lower left: One factor in the increase in Italy's illiter. 
acy rate from a pre-war 23% to a present 40% is the in. 
crease in child labor. Typical is this 12-year-old fare co}. 
lector on an improvised bus. Other factors, such as short 
age of schoolrooms, fuel, food, and supplies, have kepi 
school attendance low. 


rage 


£9 


Fig ws i 


e Below: This teacher is forced to stoop as he moves dnihis att 
in Rome are occupied by otherwise homeless refugees, sayue is 


scarves to keep out the cold. Because of the fuel she 
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‘SCHOOLS TODAY 
Hungry Children 


ii Tools of Learning 


ACME PHOTOS 


cil 
their o Upper right: Waving American flags, children in Paris 
Gio. cheer wildly at official ceremonies in connection with the 
qtival of 2,000 trucks bringing part of the cargo of the 
friendship Train. 
@ Center right: The people of Paris turn out in force for 
diicial ceremonies held in front of the Hotel de Ville to 
celebrate the arrival of some of the food from the Friend- 
ship Train. 
iter} @ Lower right: Boys from a school in Vitry, suburb of 
in-} Paris, help to unload American Friendship food. This ship- 
col! ment was expected to raise the average daily calories of 
hort. 


the children from 1200 to 1800 for a six-week period. 
kept . 


es Gnihis attic schoolroom in Italy. Since many school buildings 
sayae is very limited. The teacher and pupils wear coats and 
agey mural schools have been forced to close during the winter. 
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STUDENTS HELP REBUILD UNIVERSITY IN BERLIN 
Men and women students from many countries work side by side with German laborers in rebuilding Berlin’s Tech. 


nical University. a large part of which was destroyed during the war. 


American, British, French, and German 


students from all the occupation zones have banded together for the task. Food is supplied by Quaker organ- 
izations, and the British Red Cross is providing necessary working clothes. The students .have already cleared 
away the debris of bombing raids and are busily at work building new brick walls. 


NO BOOKS! 


NO PAPER! 


By ALICE HANSON COOK, Local 3, Philadelphia 


AST summer I spent two months in Ger- 
a many surveying German trade union edu- 
cational programs for Military Government. I 
was. impressed with the determination and 
thoroughness with which the revitalized trade 
union movement there was going about this es- 
sential part of their program, and with the fine 
results they had already had in training young 
leadership through the several schools they had 
already succeeded in establishing. 

But I was even more impressed with the dif- 
ficulties which had to be overcome just from a 
teaching point of view. There is no paper, and 
no books. : 

Most books of interest to trade unionists were 
destroyed by Hitler. The Americans of course 
banned the Hitler publications. Now there is 
almost no paper for new printing. Enclosed is a 
typical letter that comes to me these days. [See 
below.| If any union members are interested 
in contributing even a single volume I should be 
glad to forward it, or it could be sent direct to 
the writer. 
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May I add that books in German dealing with 
economics, social problems, history, socialism— 
either classics or modern writings—are desper- 
ately needed in the labor school libraries. Again 
I would be glad to forward them or to furnish 
addresses to which they might be sent. 

(Letters or books sent to Alice Hanson Cook 
should be addressed to her at Cheyney, Pennsyl- 
vania. ) 

REGENSBURG, GERMANY (U. S. Zone) 
Am BeESCHLAECHT 3 
Dear Mrs. Cook: 

....« I had the honor of making your acquaintance 
in Regensburg when we had a meeting here:and spoke 
about the various problems of our labor union’s voca- 
tional schools which are managed by me. You were 
kind enough as to give me your address with the per- 
mission to write you. Today it is a special reason that 
makes me do so. In May, when we met, I gave you a 
survey about our greatest difficulties in the vocational 


program. It is really an emergency case that. we don’t 
have any books, not even for our teachers. You then 
promised me to help us as far as you could. But the 


difficulty was that it was forbidden to send books to 
Germany. A fortnight ago this prohibition became inef- 
fective. U. §S. Military Government issued an order 
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which now makes it possible for Americans and U, §S. 
institutions to supply Germans with books and means 
of instruction. I, therefore, take the liberty of asking 
vou for your help. Urgently needed are: 
1. Material about labor unions in the whole world 
’. Material about the American labor unions \y 
3. Material about American history, politics, econ--; 
omy, constitution, etc. * 
4. Books about British labor unions 
. Books about the British Empire (history, consti-” 
tution, policy, economics, etc.) 
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6. Good dictionaries (voluminous if possible) 

a. English-German 

b. German-English 

c. Webster’s scientific dictionary 

d. Oxford dictionary 
7. Good, scientific grammars of the English-American 

language 

8. Good collections of English and American idioms 

9. A universal history 

10. Geography books 

11. Books about mathematics . 

12. Other vocational books 

Very important for us of course are the dictionaries. 

I am sure you will help us. You know how much we 
suffer from the great lack of foodstuffs, but the lack of 
spiritual food is as great as the other. 

Yours, 
HANS BERNSTEIN 





ENGLISH TEXTBOOKS NEEDED! 


7. following letter, received recently at the 
AFT office, presents another plea for books. 
Probably most AFT members have some which 
they could send. Or perhaps the school library 
may have books which are no longer used. 


SCHLOSSGRABEN 14 
SELBITZ, OBERFRANKEN, U. S. Zone, GERMANY 
Dear Sirs: 

I am sorry to have to make you trouble. But as I 
have no relatives or acquaintances in America I don’t 
know anyone else but you to whom I could apply in 
my particular matter. 





@ Upper photograph: The search for food occupies old 
and young alike. Here an aged woman looks for chest- 
nuts, from which she will make flour. 


Center photograph: A brother and sister who live in a 
bombed-out section of Berlin walk down a deserted street 
on their way home from school. The mess utensils, made 
from tin cans, which hang down from their school bags, 
are used to hold the hot meal which they receive in 
school. 


Lower photograph: School children in an elementary 
school in the American section of Berlin receive their 
daily hot meal of gruel, which is made of flour, cereal, 
beans, and some milk powder. One little girl, who has 
just received her ration, licks the drippings from the 


utensil. ACME PHOTOS 
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Aged 51, I am like you a teacher. In the second world 
war I lost my two sons and I myself had to serve 6% 
years in the German army. In 1945 I was prisoner ot 
war by the Americans for eight months. During that 
time I decided to learn English in order to forget my 
great misery and to avert my thoughts from it. 

Now I have to give English lessons in the elementary 
school. But I have still to brush up and enlarge my 
knowledge myself. For that purpose I need badly some 
English textbooks (grammar and style), some American 
spelling-books for my lessons, some easy English read- 
ing, a guide for letter-writing, and—I hardly dare to 
say it—a good German-English and English-German dic- 
tionary. May I ask you for all those books? 

You know in Germany at present there is nowhere 
anything to get any more, and you know too that I 
have no money to pay for those books. I should be very 
grateful to you if you would comply with my request. 

Hoping that I will not be left in the lurch by you, 


I am 
GeEorG FRIEDRICH 


Warns of Serious Shortage 
Of Child Welfare Workers 


ERIOUS shortages of personnel are holding 
- back the expansion of badly needed health 
and welfare services for children. So warned 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief of the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. Although little more than a be- 
ginning has been made in setting up badly need- 
ed community services for children, already 
state agencies responsible for these programs are 
having difficulty recruiting men and women for 
the work. 

“Some day, by one means or the other, we as 
a people are going to see that health and welfare 
services are everywhere available for all our 
children,” said Miss Lenroot, “for as a nation 
we can afford to do no less. But, long before we 
get to that point we are going to be brought hard 
up against the fact that we are not now training 
anywhere near enough men and women for the 
job.” 

* * * 

Only one county out of five today has a full- 
time child welfare worker, or workers, paid from 
public funds, Miss Lenroot pointed out, and “by 
and large counties that have none paid from 
public funds have none whatsoever, for the work 
done by private agencies tends to be concentrat- 
ed in the larger metropolitan areas.” 

Only 900 counties had prenatal clinics and 
only 1200 had well-child conferences under state 
health departments or other auspices, in 1942, 
when last counted. The likelihood is that the 





number did not change greatly in the war years. 
“That means,” said Miss Lenroot, “that if we 
were really doing the job that ought to be done 
we would need doctors, nurses, and other person- 
nel for the remainder of the 3,000 counties in the 
United States. Two out of five counties do not 
even have the services of a full-time health de- 
partment, much less a specialized service for 
mothers and children. 

One-fourth of the counties in the United States 
were still without the services of a public health 
nurse as late as 1942, 

In all the country only 400 child-guidance 
clinics are operating. They can give help to only 
50,000 or so boys and girls. Most of the clinics 
are in the large urban areas, yet over half the 
children live in small towns or rural areas. Half 
the states have not even one child-guidance 
clinic. 

* * * 


Demand for people with the professional skills 
needed for children’s services is already running 
ahead of supply, and no let-up is in sight. Yet 
only a comparatively few are now in training. 

At least 40,000 more nurses are needed now 
than are available to maintain good standards 
of nursing services. The schools are turning out 
fewer than that number for replacements, and 
the number entering the nursing schools has 
dropped sharply since the war. There were 
10,000 fewer first.year student nurses in 1945-46 
than in 1944-45. In the public health nursing 
field, the number of nurses available falls about 
30 percent short of the number needed, even to 
have one nurse for every 5,000 of the population. 

The medical schools last year had fewer than 
6,000 graduates, and for the last decade the 
number turned out annually was nearer to 5,000. 
In that period the population has increased by 
more than 13,000,000. We know all too well how 
relatively few of these young doctors will go into 
public health work. To do so they would need 
graduate training in public health, and yet as 
well-qualified public health officers they would 
often earn not more than half of what they could 
earn in Clinical practice. There is thus little in- 
centive for young men and women with medical 
degrees to go on for graduate work in public 
health, save for those few with missionary zeal 
to whom income is a minor consideration. 

Fewer than 3,700 young men and women are 
now enrolled in the schools of social work, in all 
branches. 
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Blueprint for Molding 
The Russian Mind 


“I WANT TO BE LIKE STALIN,” from the Russian 
Pedagogy by B. P. N. K. 
George S. and 
Nucia P. Lodge, with an Introduction by George S. 
Counts. The John Day Company, New York, N. Y. 
1947, 150 pp. $2.00. 


Text on Yesipov and 


Goncharov. Translated by Counts 


In 1946 two Russian educators published a textbook 
used in teacher-education institu- 
This is no ordinary textbook in the American 


on Pedagogy to be 
tions 
sense, because it has been officially approved by the 
Ministry of Education of the R. S. F. S. R. for use in 
The whole educational enter- 
prise in Russia is so monolithic in control, so completely 
under the direction of the All-Union Communist Party 
that this volume takes on the character of an official 
directive. 

Under the title “J Want To Be Like Stalin” Professor 
Counts and Mrs. Lodge have made available in transla- 
tion for American readers essential parts of the Pedagogy. 
In an extended and extremely illuminating introduction, 
Professor Counts subjects Russian educational, social, and 


the education of teachers. 


political policy to critical evaluation. 


“I Want To Be Like Stalin” is an important book. It 
reveals more clearly than anything I have read what 
those who are shaping Russian policy are about. Here 
is an uncensored primary document, a remarkable exhibit 
of Russian mind and purpose. Here the Russian leaders 
themselves part the iron curtain and let outsiders look 
upon many of the essential features of the strange and 
fearful society they have set their hands to build. By 
describing with great force and precision the attitudes, 
the motivations, the qualities of character, the basic 
loyalties, and the world outlook they are determined 
young Russians shall possess, the Soviet leaders lay 
bare their purpose on many matters of the most vital 
importance to all freedom-loving peoples. 


In his introduction Professor Counts, on the basis of 
his analysis of the text “7 want To Be Like Stalin” and 
of the total educational program of Russia, sets down 
a few generalizations which he correctly feels are of 
profound concern to the American people. First, it is 
clear that the Russians are building up in the minds 
of young people two great myths—one about themselves 
and one about the rest of the world. In school texts 
Russia is described as the richest, the most powerful, 
the most advanced, and the most cultured country 
in the world. Moreover, Russian youth are being 
taught that Russia won the war against Germany and 
Japan almost single-handed. In a 1946 edition of a 
secondary-school history no mention is made of lend- 
lease, of the battle to open up the seaways to Russia, 
of the bombing of German cities. The contribution of 
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the Allies to the winning of the 
fifty 


war is disposed. of in 
The 
myth is that the whole capitalistic world conforms to 
the Marxian formula of oppression of the toiling masses 


less than one hundred and words second 


by their capitalistic overlords. Little wonder that an 
iron curtain is essential to Russian policy! 
A second that “the Russians are 


creating a synthesis of Soviet patriotism and Marxian 


generalization is 
doctrine.” In the Pedagogy it is said: 

“The pupils of the Soviet school, must realize that 
the feeling of Soviet patriotism is saturated with irrecon- 
cilable hatred toward the enemies of socialist society. 

“Hatred gives rise to class revolutionary vigilance and 
creates a feeling of irreconcilability toward the class 
enemy; the weakening of such vigilance undermines the 
cause of the socialist revolution. It is necessary to learn, 
not only to hate the enemy, but also to struggle with 
him, in time to unmask him, and finally, if he does 
not surrender, to destroy him.” 

Third, the Russians are building up in the minds and 
emotions of the loyalty to Stalin 
and the Communist Party that must appear fantastic 
to those of us in the West. Stalin’s picture hangs in 
and 
are portrayed in truly heroic proportions; 


young people a 


every classroom; his character accomplishments 
his words 
are quoted with reverence on nearly every manner of 
subject. Says the Pedagogy, “and with the word ‘Father’ 
we address the Great Stalin when we wish 
to him the feeling of filial nearness and of love and 
respect.” And loyalty to Stalin is, of course, loyalty to 
the Communist Party. “Our best men and women,” 
children are taught, “are banded together in our 
Communist Party, which directs the entire life of 
the country. Soviet patriotism is expressed in devotion 
to the Communist Party and supreme readiness to 
serve the cause of Lenin and Stalin.” If Russian 
leaders have their way, they will produce a society in 
which difference of opinion among the masses of men 
will appear as an unthinkable characteristic of human 


association. 


to express 


Fourth, and extremely important, “the Russians seem 
to be relying upon their own strength to meet all 
eventualities and overcome all hazards in the realm of 
international relations. It is most tragic that at this 
time Russian youth should learn nothing of the possi- 
bility of cooperation among nations in the solution of 
their crucial problems. Indeed a most significant char- 
acteristic of the Pedagogy is its almost complete neglect 
of other peoples. No one can read the Pedagogy without 
the conviction that Russian leaders are preparing for 
war—defensive or offensive. From kindergarten through 
university they are cultivafing the loyalties and hatreds 
as well as the technical skills and knowledge they deem 
requisite in modern war. 


Finally, Russian leaders are vesting their system with 
a fervid religious quality. In this new theocracy the 
four major prophets are Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 
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And no doubt Stalin’s successor will be the fifth. On 
this point Professor Counts remarks: 

“In this materialistic religion, ‘I want to be like 
Stalin’ is the equivalent of ‘I want to be like Jesus’ in 
the Christian community. . 
have their apocalypse. They believe as certainly in the 
ultimate triumph of communism on the earth as the 
early Christians believed in the second coming. All 
this helps to explain the power, the devotion, the 
dynamism, the dogmatism, the fanaticism, the blind- 
ness, and even the ruthlessness of the communist 
mentality wherever it appears in the world.” 

I repeat that “J Want To Be Like Stalin” is an 
important book. It should be read by all who want 
to understand Russia and to save the peace. And that 
means all of us. 

NEWTON EDWARDS, The University of Chicago 


Ten Good Years 
CONFESSIONS OF A CONGRESSMAN, by Jerry 

Voorhis. Doubleday & Co. Inc., Garden City, N.Y 

1947, 365 pp. $3.50. 

In the fall of 1936, for no good reason that he knows, 
Jerry Voorhis, ex-school teacher, won a place in Con- 
gress as a Democratic representative from California. 

In the fall of 1946, when there was every good reason 
to return him to Congress, he was defeated. 

Discouraging, isn’t it? 

No Congressman ever worked harder or to better pur- 
pose than did Voorhis in his ten years in office. He read 
every letter he received, studied all aspects of every 
question on which he voted, fought for every progres 
sive and humanitarian cause, and pulled no punches in 
exposing greed and corruption in high places. 

The period with which this book deals is an interest- 
ing one—it carries the reader from the climax of the 
New Deal through World World II. Voorhis is the per- 
fect reporter; he leaves qut nothing relevant, and his 
screen of relevancy is not too close. He tackles his book 
as he tackled legislative problems: with sincerity, integ- 
rity, and understanding. There are no data—from the 
number of letters he received daily to the most impor- 
tant decisions of state—for which he fails to find a place 
His earnest passion for fact, like that of his fellow Cali- 
fornian Upton Sinclair, is indefatigable—and utterly de- 
void of humor. His story makes excellent reading: but 
perhaps with half its detail it would be twice as popular. 

Many readers may at first learn with suspicion the 
sentimental motivation of Voorhis’ career. “In college,” 
he says, “I experienced a very profound religious awaken- 
ing, for which I shall be humbly thankful as long as I 
live.” The project nearest his heart was the home he 
founded for orphan boys. Religious sincerity and love 
of one’s fellows are not necessarily infallible guides to 
judgment; as Shaw says, “All men mean well.” It does 
not take the reader long, however, to find out that open- 
mindedness, a quest for knowledge, and a completely 
democratic outlook are the real balance wheels in this 
remarkable man. 

It is good to know that Jerry Voorhis is now executive 
secretary of the Cooperative League, the national fed- 
eration of consumer cooperatives—to know that he is 
still giving his abilities to the service of his fellow men. 

ROBERT ROTHMAN, Local 231, Detroit 


. The Russians, moreover, 





. 7. 
New Directions 
Lad 7 

In Higher Education 

In July of 1946, President Truman appointed a 
28-member commission on higher education with 
George F. Zook, president of the American Council 
on Education, as chairman. Its report, which calls 


for a fundamental overhauling of higher education, 
will consist of these volumes: 


1. Establishing the Goals. 
2. Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity 
3. Organizing Higher Education. 
Higher Education for American Democracy. 
Financing Higher Education. 

6. Resource Data. (A compilation of some of the 
information used by the commission in preparing its 
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report.) 

The first volume is, in effect, a summary of the 
recommendations of the commission. Six basic points 
for equalizing educational opportunity made by the 
commission in this volume are as follows: 

1. High-school education must be improved and should 
be provided for all normal youth. 

2. Education through the fourteenth grade should be 
available in the same way that high school education is 
now available. 

3. Financial assistance should be provided needy stu- 
dents in the tenth through the fourteenth grades. 

4. The trend toward increasing tuition and other stu- 
dent fees should be reversed by Jowering students’ ex- 
penses in publicly-controlled colleges and by aiding 
deserving students with a program of scholarships and 
fellowships. 

5. The program of adult education should be expanded 
considerably and more of it made the responsibility of 
colleges and universities. 

6. Public education at all levels should be made equally 
accessible to all without regard to race, creed, sex, or 
national origin. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the probable conse- 
quences of this important report. Everyone interested in 
the attempt to make our educational facilities adequate 
to meet the needs of our democratic form of life should 
read it. 

The volumes are available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Volume one sells for 40c, volume two for 35c 
The others will range in price from 30c to 40c. 


Coal Crisis in Britain 


The film, Coal Crisis, emphasizes the importance of 
coal to the future of Britain and Europe. Some of the 
obstacles in this fight for economic survival are out- 
moded machinery and the unattractiveness of the miner’s 
work. These obstacles, as well as achievements in in- 
creased production, introduction of new machinery, and 
improvement of working conditions, are shown vividly 
in Coal Crisis. 

The rental price for this 2-reel, 16mm sound film is 
$2.00 plus transportation. It can be obtained from the 
British Information Services. Since the film is timely 
and only 22. minutes in length, it should be especially 
useful for groups interested in film forums. 
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Education for 
Integrity of Character 


SOME TASKS FOR EDUCATION, by Sir Richard 
Livingstone. Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 11, N.Y. 1947. 


In a series of lectures given at the University of 
Toronto in 1945, Sir Richard Livingstone, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, enumerated a number 
of the challenges confronting the serious educator in the 
modern world, with his own attempt at their solution. 
Two of these lectures, in an abbreviated form, have been 
previously published in the Atlantic Monthly, and many 
Americans are also familiar with Sir Richard’s educa- 
tional philosophy from two previously published collec- 
tions of papers, one On Education and the other A 
Defense of Classical Education. Nevertheless these four 
essays present a stimulating, searching and urbane dis- 
cussion of some of our vexing contemporary problems 

Sir Richard believes that the ultimate solution of our 
difficulties lies not in educating better technicians or in 
improving the efficiency of our institutions, but in the 
improvement of character, and he points out that edu- 
cation in the Humanities is the best possible training 
for integrity of He warns that accurate 
definition, clear thinking, and critical analysis are mere 
tools which equip us to determine the basic values that 
enable us to affirm the most admirable qualities in human 
development. “Criticism,” he says, “aims at detecting 
truth rather than falsehood; good rather than evil,” and 
again “Truth has the same quality as the highest beauty 
in nature, and the greatest works of art.” 


character. 


When he examines the educational materials most 
adaptable to the development of the soundly integrated 
character, he is sure that because the Humanities are 
based upon man’s “great creations, his splendid achieve- 
ments, his shining virtues,” they are the materials best 
suited to the great educational tasks awaiting solution 
in the contemporary world. 

DOROTHY WEIL, Local 1, Chicago 
Director of Humanities, Woodrow Wilson Junior College 


Freedom’s Documents 


HERITAGE OF FREEDOM, by 
Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
150 pp. Cloth $3.50; paper $2.00. 


Frank Monahan. 
1947. 


Everyone has heard of the Freedom Train with its 
precious cargo of documents illustrative of the events 
which made possible the freedom we now enjoy. This 


book, which gives the historical background and the © 


contents of many of the documents and reproduces many 
in facsimile, is designed for a more intensive study of 
the documents than is possible when viewing them while 
they are on exhibit. 

Here we have exact reproductions of Bacon’s mani- 
festo against Governor Berkeley during Bacon’s rebel- 
lion, the title page of the first printing of Thomas 
Paine’s The American Crisis, the Bill of Rights, Wash- 
ington’s letter on religious freedom, the original manu- 
script of the Star-Spangled Banner, the Emancipation 
Proclamation with Lincoln’s own signature, a part of 
Jefferson’s draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
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parts of the Treaty of Paris of 1783, and many other 
documents. The commentary is adequate to place each 
manuscript in historical perspective. For those who are 
interested in more information, there is a list of sources 
for further reading. 

The collection of documents came from public and 
private sources. Most important among the former are 
the National Archives, which is the official depository 
for non-current records of the federal government, and 
the Library of Congress, which has an unmatched col- 
lection of personal papers of the men and women who 
helped to make the United States the great country that 
it is. The Archives, which leads the world in scientific 
practice in the protection and preservation of records, 
is responsible for safeguarding the documents on the long 
journey of the Freedom Train. 


Newark’s Public Library 
Prepares Aids for Labor 


The Public Library of Newark, New Jersey has just 
issued a new publication, LABOR IN PRINT, which 
it plans to put out as a bi-monthly. The bulletin will be 
sent to labor unions in Newark. It will include reviews 
of books, pamphlets, and magazine articles of interest 
to trade unionists, announcements of Library exhibits 
both inside the Library and at union meetings, reports 
on U.S. and New Jersey government publications, and 
information on different aspects of library service. 

The Library has also prepared a leaflet listing books 
and pamphlets on various occupations. This can be pur- 
chased for ten cents from the Business Library, 34 
Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 


Light on College Salaries 


The Bidletin of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, autumn 1947 issue (Vol. 33, No. 3, pp. 
443-63), contains a report on the study of college faculty 
salaries made by the U.S. Office of Education in 1947. 
Henry G. Badger of the Office staff is the author. The 
article includes tabulations of the results of the study and 
some sample salary schedules. Individual] institutions 
are not identified by name but only by class, size, and 
approximate location. 

The material, which should be of interest to every 
member of a college faculty, reveals the pittances which 
many college teachers in the lower ranks receive. Read- 


“ers of the AMERICAN TEACHER will be interested in com- 


paring college salaries to those of secondary and ele- 
mentary teachers which have been published in this 
magazine. 





} CORRECTION 


In our January issue we listed the price of Units 
in Personal Health and Human Relations, pub- 
lished by the University. of Minnesota Press, as 
$3.00. The figure should have been $3.50. 
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Chicago Local's Proposed Schedule Realized 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The improved 

salary schedule for which the 
Chicago Teachers Union has long 
been working has at last been real- 
ized. Through the union’s efforts, 
salary increases were won in 1946 
and 1947, When the 1947 salary 
schedule was set up, a proposed in- 
crease for 1948 was also adopted, to 
be made effective when funds became 
available. It is this increase which 
went into effect as of January 1, 
1948, 

Provision for the increase was 
made in Superintendent Herold 
Hunt’s 1948 budget, which was ap- 
proved by the schoo] board. A snag 
was hit, however, when the finance 
committee of the city council hesi- 
tated to approve the total budget, 
because of objection to certain items 
in it. The committee made it plain, 
however, that they were not op- 
posed to the part of the budget 
which provided funds for the salary 
increases. 

Because the committee wanted to 
question the school board about the 
other items in the budget, approval 
was held up for a few days and 
teachers did not receive their checks 
until the matter was straightened 
out. There were a few tense days 
but after a conference with the 
mayor, the superintendent, and 


school board members, the council 
unanimously approved the whole 
budget and the checks for salaries, 
prepared beforehand to include the 
increases, were mailed to the teach- 
ers. 

At all times during the discussions 
the union insisted on passage of the 
whole budget, which made provision 
for improved educational facilities 
for students, as well as better salaries 
for teachers 

Although the new budget means a 
sizeable increase in Chicago taxes 
(only a comparatively small amount 
of money is received: from state 
funds), citizen groups were most 
active in their support of the budget. 
Their representatives came in large 
numbers to the council hearing to 
demonstrate that they were backing 
the work of the school board and 
the superintendent for school im- 
provement. The press and radio of 
the city, which gave the school prob- 
lem full coverage, were of great help 
in securing final approval of the 
budget. 

The strong support which the un- 
ion received from the community is 
evidence of the excellent public re- 
lations which have been built up by 
it through the long years of its 
existence. 

The new salary schedule is of the 


Work of New York Superintendent 
Commended by AFT Local 


NEW YORK, N. Y.— Through 
the columns of its official organ, 
the Guild Bulletin, Local 2 commends 
the work of Superintendent Jansen 
during his first four months in office: 
Never before have the channels of 
communication between Livingston 
Street and the teaching staff been so 
open as during these first four 
months of Superintendent Jansen’s 
administration. 

For years, the glaring injustice of 
the extra hour for vocational teach- 
ers went unheeded; now negotia- 
tions toward a solution of this prob- 
lem are proceeding between Dr. Jan- 
sen, Dr. Pigott, and the Guild’s 
Committee. 

For years, school libraries re- 
mained a stepchild of the educa- 


tional system; now Dr. Jansen calls 
for the Guild’s recommendations fot 
vitalizing this division. 

Numerous inequities in pay for 
regular substitutes cropped up at the 
beginning of the term. The Guild 
protested, received a sympathetic 
hearing, and obtained assurances 
that such unfair treatment would 
be corrected. 

Amicable negotiations based on 
mutual trust is a sound trade union 
principle. 

While the Guild and the Superin- 
tendent have diverged widely on 
many issues, the record he has writ- 
ten thus far presages several years 
of continuing improvements and 
fresh accomplishments in our city’s 
public schools. 


single salary type; however, since 
the length of the teaching day for 
elementary teachers is five-sixths 
that of the high school teachers, the 
salaries are in that ratio. 

The schedule follows: 


Year Elementary High School 
i 4 Ts dada ae $2640 
. pe . a9a0.<- cece Gee 
realy: = — | Ra 
Wt. athates ~~  smpeeer owe 3360 
Bis owth 3000 ji. eee 
6. «asi dis as ied at ee 
ee es 4080 
. diosa 3600 a tic clea 
_ J OR A <5 EE, ovarés 0 atun’u.gt. 

_ See . Jerr 4800 


In the new budget.there was also 
a provision for salary increases for 
the faculties of the Chicago Junior 
Colleges and Teachers College. The 
college schedule on a monthly basis 
is as follows: 


Year Manthly Salary 
Te ee cubes brntaen paleo Wrebale $412 
AES tt Rae papen era 436 
rr ae 460 
ea ee ee ee 484 
ia born oo a 508 
ee bee Bde 


The Junior Colleges operate on a 
school year of 9.25 months; the 
Teachers College, on one of 9.15 
months; the elementary and high 
schools, on a 10-month basis. 


Connecticut Plans 
State-Wide Program 


A state-wide program for the Con- 
necticut Federation of Teachers was 
set up at a meeting of the executive 
board and the legislative committee. 
Among the problems which are to be 
attacked first are those pertaining 
to: (1) tenure, (2) minimum sala- 
ries, (3) certification of teachers, (4) 
merit rating, and (5) modifications 
of the State ‘Aid Bill. 


Other problems discussed at the 
meeting were the obligations in a 
teacher’s day and week; discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, or marital 
status; individual class loads; and 
the right of each faculty to deter- 
mine policy and conditions under 
which-it works. 
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Boston Local Announces 


Ten-Point Program 


65 BOSTON, MASS—In a 

leaflet issued recently the 
Boston local has listed the chief items 
in its program as follows: 

1. A repudiation of the specious 
“merit system,” and the institution 
of election by teachers for positions 
of leadership and authority. 

2. A written contract, resulting 
from collective bargaining of the 
teachers’ union with the school com- 
mittee. 

3. The institution of state licens- 
ing of teachers. 

4. The condemnation of the pres- 
ent futile and often humiliating sys- 


tem of supervising and marking 
teachers. 

5. The condemnation of incom- 
petence wherever found, whether 


among teachers or administrators. 

6. Whatever job analysis is neces- 
to establish who in fact is a 
“teacher,” so that those who are not 
may not claim the legal rights and 
privileges of a teacher. 


sary 


7. The establishment of a union 
in-service training program so that 
in a true professional spirit the ex- 
perienced teacher may help the 
novice, and so that the experienced 
may be further enriched by the in- 


terchange of ideas. 

8. The objective examination of 
pupils to establish standards. 

9. A maximum class size of 
twenty-five and a maximum school 
size of one thousand. 


10. Compensation from the com- 
munity which recognizes the teacher 
as the most important worker in the 
schools—specifically a salary schedule 
which provides: 


a. A single salary schedule for 
all teachers with a minimum and 
maximum not below the best in 
the country. 

b. The maximum to be reached 
by seven annual increments. 

c. A small differential between 
teachers and “superiors”—a token 
of the honor paid by the teachers 
to the “superiors” in electing 
them. 

d. Additional compensation for 
extra-curricular work which must 
be performed not as a substitute 
for classroom work but in addi- 
tion to it. 

e. Voluntary retirement at the 
age of 55 or after 30 years of 
service, with a pension equal to 
not less than half the maximum 
salary for teachers. 


Denver Lists Ways 


To Attain Goals 

85 DENVER, COL.—Union 
goals may be attained by 

following certain procedures, says 

the Denver local. It lists them as 

follows: 

1. Thorough research 
committee work. 

2. Democratic, parliamentary con- 
sideration and vote on key edu- 
cational problems by the membership 
at regular Federation meetings. 

3. Carrying the important issues 
and problems of education 
to school authorities, state and na- 
tional legislators, and to labor and 
civic groups. .. . 

4. Active participation of our 
own delegates in state and national 
teacher and labor organizations. 


and active 


Washington Makes 


Progress on Projects 
2 WASHINGTON, D.C.- 

Among the current projects of 
Local 27 are the following: 

1. An attempt is being made to 
improve sick and emergency leave. 

2. A new union salary proposal is 
being studied. 

3. Work is proceeding on the pro- 
gram of the committee on intercul- 
tural understanding. 

4. Committee study on the “kin- 
dergarten burden” is progressing. 


Democratic Teacher-Administration Relations 
Recommended in Study by Los Angeles Local 


43 LOS ANGELES—Under the 
chairmanship of Edith M. 
Cook, the Los Angeles local’s Com- 
mittee on Democracy in Education 
has made a study of possible ways to 
democratize relationships between 
teachers and school administrators in 
Los Angeles. At a conference with 
Dr. Vierling Kersey, the superintend- 
ent, the committee recommended that 
the plan for better democratic rela- 
tions initiated by him in 1945 be con- 
tinued and expanded. The committee 
recommended specifically: 

1. Willingness on the principal’s 
part to encourage teacher cooperae 
tion, to replace the too frequently 
employed technique of pitting teach- 
ers against each other, and playing 
for personal services and favors. 

2. Assumption by the principal 
that the teacher has a reason for any 
given educational procedure before 
condemning it. 

3. Maintenance of a sense of pro- 
portion in relation to minor and 
superficial aspects of teaching in their 
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relation to the learning situation as 
a whole. 

4. Avoiding the “scapegoat” situa- 
tion in which one or a few teachers 
bear the brunt of all of the princi- 
pal’s small irritations. 

5. An appreciation of the value of 
individual differences in experience 
and method among teachers. 

6. Avoiding promotion of only the 
showy aspects of teaching. 

7. Encouraging teachers to discov- 
er, discuss, and share ideas as do 
other professions. 

8. Scrupulous practice by princi- 
pals of School Code No. 13234- 
13235: “Persons abusing teachers in 
the presence or hearing of pupils are 
guilty of a misdemeanor and sub- 
ject to fine.” Teachers report public 
scoldings by principals before chil- 
dren and parents, in P.-T. A. meet- 
ings, and before other teachers. A 
definite plan to eliminate this prac- 
tice would do away with one situa- 
tion debasing to teacher morale and 
to respect for administration. 


9. Realization on the part of su- 
pervisors of the total time demands 
of all other supervisors, and of other 
school activities in program making 
and in planning teaching procedures. 


10. A realistic appreciation of class- 
room problems, born of experience, 
on the part of principals. 


11. Adherence to the spirit and let- 
ter of the law by principals and su- 
pervisors in relation to Membership 
of Certificated Employees in Organi- 
zations—Rule No. 65A, Section 
16.201. 


Dr. Kersey showed great interest 
in the recommendations and stated 
that he was working on a checklist 
for-democracy. The committee vol- 
unteered to secure ideas on the sub- 
ject from teachers. The following 
tentative checklist (to be scored by 
the individual under the headings 
Yes, No, Sometimes, Never) for a 
self-analysis of democratic practices 
in teacher-administrative relation- 
ships was then evolved by the local: 








Philosophy 

1. Do I have a basic respect for 
each individual teacher’s merits and 
qualities ? 

2. Do I encourage an atmosphere 
of mutual appreciation and respect 
among teachers, children, and par- 
ents? 

3. Is there sufficient mutual confi- 
dence between the teachers and me 
so that I would trust teachers to 
have some faculty meetings without 
my presence? 

4. Do I assume that teachers are 
as well-educated, hard-working, in- 
telligent, sincere, and devoted to edu- 
cation and the welfare of children 
as I am? 

5. Do I encourage thoughtful and 
stimulating conversation, avoiding 
the trivial and personal? 

6. Do I discourage factionalism 
among teachers? 

7. Does the atmosphere of the en- 
tire school reflect these fine demo- 
cratic relationships? 


Procedure 

1. Do I approve and encourage 
discussion and voting on questions 
of school policy and procedure? 

2: Are professional organization 
representatives and faculty chairmen 
elected ? 

3. Are members of committees 
elected ? 

4. Do I consult with teachers in 
making up school and special activi- 
ties programs ? 

5. Does the faculty as a whole act 
upon decisions of committees before 
they become final? 


Practice 

1. Do I say “our school,” “our 
teachers,” rather than “my teachers,” 
“my school”? 

2. Do I confine directions and sug- 
gestions to appropriate professional 
fields rather than attempting to im- 
pose my political beliefs upon teach- 
ers? 

3. Do I avoid allowing my per- 


* — . . . 
sonal friendships to intrude into pro- 


fessional relationships ? 

4. Do I give equal opportunities 
to all teachers to further their pro- 
fessional advancement ? 

5. Do I seek the many real factors 
in helping to solve problems of pupil 
learning and behavior, rather than 
just blaming the teacher ? 

6. Do I refrain from reprimanding 
or criticizing teachers in front of 
pupils, other teachers or parents? 

7. Do I give each teacher an op- 
portunity to express his or her views 
without belittling or embarrassing 
that person? 

8. Are the teachers at liberty to 
spend the free part of their lunch 
hour as they wish? 

9. Do I allow teachers a free choice 
in joining the professional organiza- 
tion of their preference? 

10. Do I refrain from intimidat- 
ing teachers by giving official weight 
to my personal opinions concerning 
activities of teachers’ organizations? 

11. Do I refrain from insisting that 
teachers adhere to an arbitrary 
schedule of monetary contributions 
to organizations or causes? 

12. Do I refrain from making ad- 
verse personal comments about one 
teacher to another? 


California State Federation 
Holds Two-Day Convention in Fresno 


The annual convention of the Cal- 
ifornia State Federation of Teachers 
met in Fresno recently. Two days 
were spent in transacting the busi- 
ness of the state group and in setting 
up a program of state-wide activity. 

John Eklund, AFT vice-president, 
was present at the convention and 
spoke on the importance of having 
strong federations in all states and 
stressed the importance of empha- 
sizing things agreed upon rather than 
things upon which there were dif- 
ferences of opinion. 


Among the actions taken by the 
convention were the following: 


1. Local members were urged to 
contribute to the AFT organization 
fund. 


2. A stand was taken against leg- 
islative interference with the right 


of educators to choose textbooks and 
other materials for use in the class- 
room 

3. Authorization was given for a 
letter to be sent by the state group 
to the Los Angeles school board urg- 
ing that merit-salary coordination 
plans be opposed as detrimental to 
public education. 

4. The California State Federa- 
tion of Labor was urged to create a 
committee on education to work 
with the CFT in solving educational 
problems in the state, and local la- 
bor bodies were urged to form simi- 
lar committees to work with AFT 
locals. 

5. The CFT president was directed 
to appoint committees to study ways 
and means of improving teacher ten- 
ure, retirement laws, length of teach- 
ing day, and overtime pay. 





Utica Local Lists 


Broad Objectives 
$4 UTICA, N.Y.—In a mimeo- 


graphed release sent to all 
teachers in the Utica school system, 
Local 843 states its objectives, ex- 
plains its methods, nd lists its ac- 
complishments 

Its objectives indicate a wide 
range of professional interest. They 
are as follows: 

1. To bring groups of teachers 
into relations of mutual assistance 
and cooperation. 

2. To obtain for teachers all the 
rights to which they aye entitled. 

3. To raise the standards of the 
teaching profession by securing con- 
ditions essential to the best profes- 
sional service. 

4. To promote such democratiza 
tion of the schools as will enable 
them better to equip their pupils to 
take their places in the industrial, 
social, and political life of the com- 
munity. 

5. To promote the welfare ol 
children of this country by provid- 
ing better educational opportunity 
for all. 


Sixty Teachers 
Organize New Local 


331 INTERNATIONAL 
FALLS, MINN.—A new lo- 
cal has been chartered at Interna 
tional Falls, a city with a popula- 
tion of 5625. There are sixty char- 
ter members, one of the largest char- 
ter memberships, in proportion to 
the city population, in AFT history 

The new group took the number of 
an older local which functioned in 
that city until 1939. 


Cleveland Members 


Volunteer Services 
27 CLEVELAND, 0.— In re- 


sponse to a request for as- 
sistance in teaching patients at the 


¢ Crile Hospital, 22 members of Local 


279 volunteered their services. Mrs. 
Myrtle A. Anderson, chief of educa- 
tional therapy, commented: “When 
you have been on a margin of one 
or two volunteers, 22 seems like an 
ehormous stock pile, and it will help 
our program immeasurably.” 


Eau Claire College 
Has Strong Locai 


9] EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—The 

AFT local at the Eau Claire 
Teachers College includes in its mem- 
bership a majority of the eligible 
faculty. 
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Chronological Promotion of Students 
Criticized by Philadelphia Local 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—The 

Philadelphia local has issued a 
release on the’ subject of chronologi- 
cal promotion of students. It criti- 
cizes the “either-or” presentation to 
the public of the problems connected 
with student promotions: either the 
placement of students based on 
chronological age or reducing the 
compulsory attendance age and lim- 
iting the educational program to the 
three R’s. 

It refers to the first possibility as 
an administrative subterfuge to 
avoid facing the real and complex 
problems that have been created by 
universal education.” It goes on to 
say, “As a school policy, promotion 
on [the basis of] age has been harm- 
ful to children of all levels of abil- 
ity.” 

The second possibility is dismissed 
as an outmoded method: 

“This Victorian concept of educa- 
tion makes the goal of economit self- 
sufficiency the only goal of educa- 
tion. It is true that many children 
will never require much formal edu- 
cation to meet their vocational 
needs, since the work of many occu- 
pations is, being simplified. But 
making a living is only part of the 
worker’s life, a part frequently de- 


“ 


void of satisfaction. Schools must 
offset this by stimulating interests 
which enrich living. Schools must 


give even more preparation to- the 
individual for today’s complex prob- 
lems of citizenship.” 

Against the two possibilities which 
it criticizes, the union sets its own 
plan, which calls for a more flexible 
program than exists in the city to- 
day, one which will make possible 
adjustments for individuals. The lo- 
cal recognizes the difficulties which 
stand in the way of the attainment 
of such flexibility and stresses the 
need of overall planning and the 
importancee of experimentation in 
making the school program fit the 
students’ needs. 


The following excerpt from the 
local’s discussion of the problem 
points to the need of smaller classes 
and the importance of the classroom 
teacher in working out a suitable 
program 

“The near future holds no pros- 
pect for classes small enough to per- 
mit complete individualization of in 
struction Even with the smaller 
classes possible within the next few 
there is a limit to the range 
teacher can handle 
with results. More funda- 
mental than remedial work is the 
identification of differences and the 
necessary adjustments, which should 
begin in the first year. In that way, 
the problem will be simplified later 


years, 
of variations a 
good 


Board Recognizes Right of Teachers 
To Join Organizations of Own Choice 


6 KANSAS CITY, MO.—Miss 

Ota Crosthwait of Local 691 
lists the following as among the ob- 
jectives of that local: 

1. Establishing a class-size maxi- 
mum of not more than 25 students. 

2. Establishing a minimum salary 
of at least $2400 and maxima of 
$5000 to $6000, not contingent upon 
a rating system. 

3. Securing the recognition of the 
right of teachers to join professional 
organizations of their own choice. 

4. Securing recognition of the 
worth of extracurricular activities by 

a. Reduction of the teaching 
load of a teacher engaged in such 
activities, or 

b. Scheduling overtime pay for 
all extracurricular work. 

5. Elimination of the undemo- 
cratic practice of discrimination 
against minority groups. 

It is of interest to note that, in 
line with the third of these objec- 
tives, the Kansas City Board of 
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Education has issued a formal state- 
ment making it clear that whether a 
teacher becomes a member or de- 
clines to join any professional group 
will have no bearing on his oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Comments 
the local: 


“The Federation welcomes this 
statement which guarantees the 
teacher the right of democratic 
choice. . . . The question of affilia- 


tion is clearly up to the teacher.” 


Retired AFT Member 
Appointed to School Board 


48 PATERSON, N.J.—Marga- 
ret Brophy, member of the 
Paterson local, who recently retired 
from active teaching, was appointed 
to the city school board by Mayor 
Michael DeVita. The Paterson local, 
pointing to her years of service in 
behalf of education in the commu- 
nity, had urged her appointment. 





ba 


HELP CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN 


Some schools have established classes 
differentiated in content, techniques, 
and speed, and have combined them 
with democratic opportunities for 
children of varied abilities to work 
together. Repetition of a grade or 
subject should not be ruled out, 
since it is sometimes the best solu- 
tion. 

“The teacher, who is the person 
closest to the pupil, is the best judge 
of how his needs should be met and 
should not be coerced or intimidated 
into changing a decision. This is a 
principle which teachers should in- 
sist upon, in fact as well as in theory. 

“This more flexible program should 
go far to stimulate good work hab- 
its, maximum effort, pride in work 
well done, honest self-evaluation, re- 
sponsible social behavior.” 


Unity in Eau Claire 
Makes for Progress 


69 EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Lo- 

cal 696, which includes in 
its membership almost all the public 
school teachers, has made progress 
toward the solution of various school 
problems. 

It reports an improved tenure 
plan, annual sick leave cumulative to 
ninety days, the firm establishment 
of the union as the bargaining agent 
for the teachers, and the improve- 
ment of teacher-administration rela- 
tions. 

The progress is credited to the 
united support by the membership for 
the local’s program, to capable lead- 
ership in the union, and to close co- 
operation with the Eau Claire cen- 
tral labor body. 

Currently the union is working on 
the problem of teacher-load, the im- 
provement of teaching facilities, 
more adequate professional compen- 
sation, and the improvement of stu- 


dent welfare. The importance of 
the unity of teachers in solving 
school problems is stressed. 
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Louis Ginsberg Gains Recognition 


For Skill as Poet 


48 PATERSON, N.J.—Louis Ginsberg, member of Local 482, is fast 
™ gaining a reputation as a poet of merit. The two volumes of his 
poems published some time ago received an enthusiastic reception. 

One of his poems, which appeared in the New York Times recently, will 
be of special interest to AFT members because of its subject: 


EXHORTATION TO TEACHERS 
From boys and girls misreading lessons there, 
What pupil looks up from his desk to find 
The clock is far more late than he’s aware. 
Or that the calendar hangs years behind? 
Though writ in ruins on many a continent. 
Lie all the world’s disorder and illusion, co 
Show them that now this ordered class is meant 
As bulwark and as wall against confusion. 
If sneers of all their parents bivouac 
And rise up to parade here in review, 
Help give the children to their real selves back, 
And salvage them from their own parents, too. 
Give them the sun-filled word. Thus where they roam, 
Its radiance these boys and girls may borrow 
And pass to unborn ones, to light cach home 
In uncreated, luminous Tomorrow. 


Four Years of Accomplishments 
Reviewed by Wilmington Local 


76 WILMINGTON, DEL— 

Reviewing the 4-year history 
of the Wilmington local, Ev Lynn 
Barber comments on its organiza- 
tion: 

“Tt was our belief that teachers 
were individuals capable of analyzing 
their own problems and the problems 
of their profession, and that they 
were able to work out solutions. Al- 
though it was the courage, the vision, 
and the independent spirit of the 
original corps which gave the impetus 
to the founding of the WFT, scores 
of teachers joined the organization 
because they believed in the integrity 
of that handful who began the move- 
ment, and they believed in the prin- 
ciples of democratic living. . . . 

“We believe now as then that we 
cannot teach democracy nor can we 
teach democratically without living 
and believing democracy. And 
through trying to find a solution to 
our problems, we have proved that 
cooperative planning, cooperative or- 
ganizing, and cooperative ‘doing’ are 
the only methods that bring both 
lasting and satisfactory results.” 

Comparing the situation in Wilm- 
ington with that of five years ago, 
Miss Barber enumerates several 
achievements which stand out among 
others: 


1. An independent organization 
for classroom teachers. 


2. Direct teacher contact with the 
school board. 

3. A single salary schedule for all 
teachers. 

4. Regular salary increments at a 
higher figure than before. 

5. A more satisfactory salary 
schedule. (Old scale, $1680 to $2900; 
new scale, $2400 to $4200.) 

6. A state retirement system. 

7. Opening of every teachers’ or- 
ganization to all teachers regardless 
of race or creed. 

8. Protection of teachers’ interests 
in the state legislature by a class- 
room teacher representative. 

9. A better public relations pro- 
gram by way of a speakefs’ bureau 
and a publicity chairman. 

10. A tendency toward the reduc- 
tion of class size. 

11. A program of canteens for 


‘teen-agers during the war period. 


12. Use of bus advertisements to 
promote high school training for all. 

13. Interscholastic competition 
among all high schools in the city. 

14. A lecture series designed to 
promote international understanding. 

Miss Barber concludes: “Much has 
been accomplished; but as we move 
forward, the possibilities for a bigger 
and better educational program be- 
come more apparent. As we broaden 
our horizon and as we see higher 
goals to be attained, we must accept 
greater responsibilities.” 





Dearborn Local Works 
For Welfare of 


Entire Teaching Staff 


68 DEARBORN, MICH.—In its 

work to equalize teacher load 
and to maintain the single salary 
schedule, the Dearborn local empha- 
sizes the need for fairness. Its pub- 
lication, the Dearborn Teacher, 
states: 

The Federation has never sought 
special privileges for its own mem- 
bers or any other particular group, 
and every time the union has ob 
tained improved working conditions, 
all teachers have benefitted. .. . 

The union definitely opposes ef- 
forts made by any small group of 
teachers to promote their own selfish 
interests while ignoring the welfare 
of the teaching staff as a whole. 


Anaconda Local Leads 


In Adult Education 


50 ANACONDA, MONT.— 
Members of the Anaconda 
local are assuming leadership in set 
ting up adult education courses in 
that city. The first course under- 
taken is one in labor economics 
and is offered by the Extension 
Service of the University of Mon- 
tana. It can be either taken for col- 
lege credit or audited by anyone in- 
terested in the subject. About thirty 
persons, including representatives 
from labor, the school board, and the 
clergy, attended the first session. 


Municipal Employees 
Receive Pay Increase 


55 KENOSHA, WIS.—As a re- 

sult of the work of Kenosha’s 
Council of Municipal Employees, 
which is made up of various mu- 
nicipal employee union organizations 
including teachers, all city employees 
are receiving a $20 per month cost- 
of-living salary adjustment. The em 
ployees had originally asked for $25 
and the city council had offered $15. 


East Detroit Raises 


Scholarship Fund 
23 EAST DETROIT, MICH — 


One thousand dollars was 
recently raised by the East Detroit 
local for its scholarship fund. This 
school year one student is attending 
college on a scholarship from the 
local. It is hoped that adequate 
funds will be available to make pos- 
sible two scholarships for the next 
school year. 
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Long-Term Effort by Toledo Local 
Brings Salary Increases 


25 TOLEDO, O.—The Toledo 

local is celebrating a hard- 
won salary increase. The story goes 
back to 1945 and the successive steps 
to victory are evidence of the worth 
of collective bargaining by a close- 
knit union which is able to cooper- 
ate successfully with other groups in 
the community interested in the wel- 
fare of the schools and to gain their 
respect and freely-given support. 
The friendly understanding and ac- 
tive support of Superintendent E. L. 
Bowsher were also important ele- 
ments in the victory. 

As early as November of 1946 a 
partial victory was scored when a 
one-mill tax levy was passed through 
the efforts of. the union and the 
school board. In consequence, sal- 
aries were increased by $440. But 
work continued for a better schedule. 

In April of 1947 the local’s strat- 
egy and finance committees present- 
ed to the school board a schedule 
based on a $2400 minimum and a 
$4400 maximum. The board ap- 
proved it in principle. Then, at the 
request of the union, the Teachers- 
Citizens Committee was appointed 
by Superintendent Bowsher. Its task 
was to work on a salary schedude 
and to study the practical problem 
of increasing the tax levy. The 
office of the Toledo Federation be- 
came the center for compiling and 
mimeographing many of the basic 
reports of the committee. 

Three months later, a schedule of 


$2460 to $4500 was endorsed by the 
school board as a goal to be achieved 
when funds became available. The 
board also resolved that every ef- 
fort would be made by it to make 
realization of the goal possible. 

The drive for increased school 
funds followed. The committee pro- 
vided the impetus all-out 
effort by the school board, the 
PTA’s, AFL and CIO unions, and 
other educationally-minded civic or- 
ganizations to get a favorable vote 
on an increase of three mills in the 
school tax levy. Thirty-five teach- 
ers who spoke before 110 AFL and 
80 CIO groups were impressed by 
the down-to-earth seriousness of the 
labor movement. 

At the election in November the 
increased tax levy was approved. 
With adequate funds in view, the 


school board adopted the new sched- 


ule. It is as follows: 


No. of 60 90 

Years hrs. hrs. B.A. M.A. 
1.....$2250. .$2325..$2400. .$2400 
2 .. 2325.. 2400.. 2475.. 2475 
3: . fii Se BSR... Slee + ae 
4..... 2700.+ 2775.. 2850.. 3000 
Be sees 2850.. 2925.. 3000.. 3150 
ais inate 3000.. 3075.. 3150.. 3300 
Bice 3150.. 3225.. 3300.. 3450 
8 3300.. 3375.. 3450.. 3600 
Bux es 3450.. 3525.. 3600.. 3750 
nt 3600.. 3675.. 3750.. 3900 
| EE ee 3750.. 3900.. 4050 
kn yw sweat aed mda 4050.. 4200 
SP ae Op eres nak s. | 4200.. 4350 
Se Pe ere 4350.. 4500 


Liberalized Sick Leave 
Provided in Minneapolis 


23 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 

Local 238 reports a liber- 
alized sick-leave rule which became 
effective in Minneapolis at the be- 
ginning of the present school year. 
Its specific provisions are as follows: 

Leave of absence for personal ill- 
ness or injury shall be granted with 
pay for ten days in any one school 
year to teachers and other certifi- 
cated personnel who are employed 
on a ten-month basis. Those em- 
ployed on a_ twelve-month basis 
shall be allowed twelve days. A 
teacher or other certificated em- 
ployee who is absent on account of 
personal illness or injury in excess 
of the annual allowance, shall be 
granted in addition thereto, in any 
one school year, such unused por- 
tion of his/her absence allowance 
for previous years cumulated up to 
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ninety days. The initial allowance 
of cumulative days shall be based 
on the total days allowed for each 
year of employment prior to Sep- 
tember 1, 1947, less the number of 
days used on account of illness or 
injury, provided that the total al- 
lowance shall not exceed ninety 
working days. 

Each teacher or other certificated 
employee requesting illness and in- 
jury allowance for five or more con- 
secutive working days shall furnish 
a satisfactory report to substantiate 
the claim. 





The newest group joining 
the AFT is Local 1004 at 
Fond du Lac, Wis. It has 74 
members. 
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Pawtucket Sponsors 
Community Programs 


93 PAWTUCKET, R.1.—Pearl 

Buck, noted authority on 
the Far East, was the first of several 
speakers “who are participating in a 
series of eight lectures sponsored by 
the Pawtucket local. Among the oth- 
er speakers are Hernane Tavares De 
Sa, Brazilian educator; George S. 
Counts of Columbia University ; P. E. 
Dustoor, professor of English at the 
University of Allahabad in India ; and 
Raymond Kennedy, professor of an- 
thropology at Yale University, In- 
terest in the series has been mani- 
fested not only in Pawtucket but in 
all sections of the state. 

The local is also working on its 
second annual spring concert to be 
held April 25. It will feature the 
Mastersingers, assisted by David 
Laurent, baritone. 

Both projects are made available 
by the union on a non-profit basis 
for the benefit of the community. 


AFT Groups Organize 
On Regional Basis 


A plan for coordinating AFT or- 
ganizational work in the Northwest 
was worked out at a meeting in 
Seattle of representatives from sev- 
eral state organizations. State offi- 
cers from Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington attended. Elmer Miller, 
AFT vice president and president of 
the Washington Federation of 
Teachers, presided. 

To expedite organizational work 
in the area, plans were made for the 
interchange of news of educational 
developments and for another con- 
ference to assess progress and deter- 
mine the best procedures for future 
activity. 


“You Can't Runa Union 
From a Brief Case” 


8 NEW BRITAIN, CONN.— 

- Local 871 has heeded the oft 
quoted statement, “You can’t run a 
union from a brief case.” Down- 
town headquarters have been estab- 
lished and members are urged to 
“drop in” when downtown. 
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Attack the Root Cause of Inflation 


From the January 1948 issue of “Labor's Monthly Survey.” published by the American Federation of Labor 


S workers look ahead in 1948, they-are watching 
A the endless rise in prices, which, month by month, 

cuts away their living standards. Today, the 
average factory worker pays 28% more for his living 
cost budget than he did in August 1945, but his wage 
is only 22% higher.’ Most union members, with above- 
average pay increases, keep a little ahead of the price 
rise; but for millions living standards are declining. 

What is the basic reason for this steady price rise? 
Not workers’ wage demands—these are the result, not 
the underlying cause of inflation. Large wage increases 
have been necessary to meet rising expenses. 

The root cause of today’s continuing price rise is 
the inflation of money. As shown in the chart below, 
the money supply in the United States was enormously 
expanded to finance the war; but even after the war 
it has gone on increasing at a rate out of all proportion 
to production of goods. That is the main reason why 
prices keep rising now, two years after V-J Day. Note 
that from 1939 to 1941, the supply of money and the 
supply of goods (production) were increasing at about 
the same rate. This balance between money and goods 
is essential to keep prices stable; in these prewar years 
prices changed relatively little. But in wartime, the 


‘Labor Department figures, comparing August 1945 with Novem 
ber 1947 (latest available). 


banks created huge new supplies of money to finance 
war production,” and the munitions made with this 
money were blown up on battlefields. So today the total 
supply of money is three times that of 1939 (up 200%), 
while the supply of goods to be bought with the money 
is only 71% higher.’ 


r . . s 

When there is an oversupply of money in relation to 
goods, it takes more money (that is, a higher price) to 
buy the same amount of goods. The economic laws of 
supply and demand operate for money just as they do 
for anything else. The way this works out in industry 
is easy to understand: If a man has twice as much 

” > 

money to spend for something he wants badly, the person 
who sells it can get a higher price—and does. After 
reconversion from war work, business men wanted scarce 
raw materials badly—cotton, metals, lumber, wheat, et« 
“Banks can create new money as follows When the U. S 
Government wants to borrow money it issues bonds (or notes, etc.) 
4 bank takes $100,000 worth of government bonds and, with the 
bonds as security, immediately sets up a $100,000 checking 
account for the government, on which the government draws checks 
to pay salaries and other expenses. These checks are the same as 
money (can be cashed for money). In this way banks created 
billions of dollars of new money during the war. When the gov 
ernment borrows by selling bonds to people who pay for them 
out of money they have earned by producing goods or services, no 
new money is created and such borrowing is not inflationary. To 
finance the war, the government borrowed more than $200 billion, 


about half of which was furnished by banks, creating new money 
*Federal Reserve Board figures comparing 1939 and 1947. 
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to keep their plants in operation. Hundreds of firms 
were trying to buy them. Banks had plenty of money to 
lend at interest rates. Business Bank 
loans to business rose 70% in the 17 months ending 
November 1947;' total private credit rose faster than 
at any time since 1920.° With this easy money plus their 
own funds from war profits, businesses bid higher and 
higher prices for scarce materials, each trying to get 
enough for capacity operation. Prices went up and up. 
Soaring cotton prices raised the price of cloth and cloth- 
ing; high cost metals meant high priced autos, washing 
machines, metal products; high lumber meant high cost 
homes ; high wheat raised the price of bread, etc. Workers 


low borrowed. 


and other consumers had to pay 28% more for living 
expenses ;* they could not make ends meet. Wnions de- 
manded enough wage increase to meet the price rise. 
Companies used wage demands as an excuse for larger 
price increases. More money in consumers’ pockets‘ 
made it easy for business to sell goods at higher prices 
to the final consumer. The world food shortage and the 
foreign relief program increased the demand for scarce 
goods. All these factors contributed to the upward price 
spiral. Its root cause was the inflated money supply 
resulting from wartime fiscal policies. 

The upward pressure of the huge money supply has 
been so great that prices were breaking through ceilings 
and black markets were appearing long before OPA 
expired. This was to be expected. Price control cannot 
dam an ever-growing flood of money inflation. This has 
been proved again and again, in country after country. 
We must attack the root cause of inflation, the excess 
money supply. 


The Federal Reserve System can prevent the abnormal 

increase in money supply 

Why has it not done so? Because it has taken respon- 
sibility for enabling the government to borrow money 
at low interest rates, and the action it would have to 
take to stop the price rise would automatically raise the 
rate the government pays on its bonds and loans.’ This 
might cost the Federal Government some $200 million 
or more. But if the price rise is not stopped and if living 
costs rise 10% in 1948,” it will cost American consumers 
more than $20 billion. The added amount American 
workers and other consumers would have to pay for 
living costs would be about one hundred times the in- 
creased interest on federal debt and the resulting cost 
to them as taxpayers. 


The powers of the Federal Reserve System should 
be used to prevent inflation and to provide no more 
than a reasonable and normal growth in the nation’s 
money supply. If there is a conflict between this policy 
of preventing inflation and the Federal Resérve System’s 
present policy of supporting the market for U. S. 


‘Federal Reserve Board figures for commercial and industrial 
loans, June 1946 to November 1947. 

‘Statement of U. S. Commerce Department, Survey of Current 
Business, December 1947, page 9. Total credit includes bank loans, 
stock and bond issues, etc. 

“Increase from V-J Day to November 1947 (latest figure). 

"From wartime savings, increased installment buying, 
wages. 

Space does not permit an explanation of the method by which 
the Federal Reserve System can stop the abnormal increase in money 
supply. For such information, write Lapor’s MonTHLY SuRveEy, 
American Federation of Labor, Washington 1, D. C. 


*Living costs rose 11% from October 1946 to November 1947. 
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Government obligations at par, it should now use ils 
powers to prevent inflation, This should be done with 
wisdom and discretion; adjustments should be adequate, 
but should not be made so abruptly as to cause violent 
changes in prices of government obligations. The added 
cost to taxpayers of imcreased carrying charges on the 
federal debt would be infinitesimal compared to the 
losses they bear from continued price rises. 

Action is urgent now to stop inflation at its source 
Our ability to supply Europe with the goods it needs 
under the Marshall Plan and to produce enough for 
ourselves depends on keeping money supply and credit 
in balance with production so that prices will be 
stabilized. 

The Federal Reserve System has at last taken two 
small steps toward curbing inflation,’ but this is not 
program for adequate action should be 
The American Bankers Association 
has supplemented the Federal Reserve action by a 
program to check inflationary loans;"' the nation’s 
15,000 banks are cooperating. This kind of voluntary 
action is basic in a democracy and will be helpful; 
Federal Reserve 


enough. A 
undertaken at once. 


but further action by the System is 


essential to reach the root cause. 


Workers Losing Ground in the Race Against Price Rises 

Money inflation is gradually bleeding away workers’ 
buying power. Because union members have won sub 
stantial wage gains since V-J Day, they have managed 
in general to keep a little ahead of the price rise; but 
their living standards are not rising as they should in 
this period of prosperity. Their real gains are small 
Non-union workers find their living standards sharply 
reduced because their wages are not keeping pace with 
prices. For millions, “full employment” has been accom- 
panied by severe losses in the buying power of thei: 
weekly pay. 

Since the war, wages have fallen behind prices. From 
June 1946 forward the gap between the price rise and 
the wage rise has gradually widened. The result has 
been a steady seeping away of workers’ buying power 
or “real” wage. 

From a wartime peak in January 1945, the average 
worker’s “real” weekly take-home pay has shrunk until 
it buys less today than in 1942 and only a little more 
than 1939. In November 1947, the average worker with 
no dependents had only 11% more “real” wage than 
in 1939; the worker with wife and two children had 
25% more, since his taxes were lower. 

Workers can do much to combat the price rises which 
are stopping their progress. Money inflation must be 
checked at its source as noted above, but action to resist 
high prices in retail stores is also essential. This is a 
time to buy no more than you have to, to save all 
you can and invest in U. S. Savings Bonds, to avoid 
purchases on credit or installment, to avoid debts and 
keep your finances in a sound condition, to continue a 
high level of production so that shortages which still 
exist will be made up. 


On December 24, it “‘repegged’’ the price at which it buys the 

longest term government bonds at 100.25% of instead of 101%. 

on pe 9 it raised from 1% to 1%% the rediscount rate 

at which mem banks can discount their loan paper to get more 

funds for lending. Both these actions are st toward higher in- 

terest rates and tend to make quanenl tanks a little more 
cautious in expanding credit 
“Announced January 5. 
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